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^ . Chapter ,1^ \» 
INTRODUCTION AND DESIGN OF THE STl/DY 

I^y faculty development now? Why during the past few years and 
not 10, 20, or 40 years ago? < 

In some respects faculty development is not exactly new. Most 
colleges and universities have had some practices to aid in the 
professional development of their staffs ; sabbaticals and financial 
assistance to attend prof essional' meetings , for example, have been 
available for years. But it has been mainly in the 1970s that 
faculty development has expanded to inclMiie a variety of practices 
and special programs. The majority of programs and practices that 
have been devised attempt to help faculty members grow in teaching 
effectiveness by sharpening their teaching skills and knowledge. 
Other pra^itices try to help faculty better understand themselves 
and their institutions , or try* to foster better environments for 
teaching and learning. 

Several reasons might be cited for the recent , upsurge; in 
faculty development. _,First, there. has been a decrease in faculty 
mobility due to a declining rate of growth in postsecondary 
education. With less t^imover . and less new* blood, colleges can 
no longer, depend on new staff to help keep them,^ vital; nor can 
teachers broaden perspectives simply by changing jobs. Teaching 
improvement programs and ^faculty renewal efforts of various kinds . 
^^Yl A? ?9Ee .? partial remedyl for this .,sceadylstate^ 



Another reason -for the recent emphasis on faculty development 

and instructional improvement is the- general disenchantment-- *^ 

'expressed by students, parents, and legislators — with the quality * 

of college' instruction. Students seem less timid about expressing 

their dissatisfaction than they once were, and many parents are 

not at- all sure that ^Instruction is as effective, as the\iigh costs 

of a college education suggest it should be. Legislators hafVe 

pressured public instityitions to become more accountable and in 

some-states have earmarked funds specifically for instructional 

improvement. At the^national level, a 1972 report submitted tp\ 

. ■ ■ . ' " ■ 

the 'President; and Congress by the National Advisory Council on 

Education p^rofessions Development singled out the need for, more 

effective training of community college teachers. ' ■ ' - 

^ It is unlikely that the recent expansion in faculty development' 

would have been nearly as spectacular without the support provided 

by various funding agencies. In addition to money allocated^.by 

states to^upgrade teaching, federal funding has emerged through 

*Such agencies- as the Fund for the ImpfoTi^ment of Postsecondary " 

Education (FIPSE)' and the National Institute of Education (NIE) . 

' . ■ -0 

, • ' ' ■ 

A number of private foundations also have focused on faculty^ 
development by funding programs at individual colleges or through 

consortia arrangements.*^ „ 

For the reasons noted, and probably more, there has been a^ wave 
of conferences and publications to help promote a variety of develop- 
ment pra^ctices. during the past several years. Exactly what are these. 



practices, and how effective do they seem to be? Are there 
identifiable types of programs? If so, ^in what kinds of 
instillations are they found? How are development activities 
organized and "financed? . vmich groups of faculty members are 
involved? ' • 

Several previous stiadies have addressed sc^e of .these quest! 
in recent years by gathering information from selected numbers 
of Institutions- The present study deals with the activities 
at an extensive national sample of institutions . 

P revious Literature : . 

A 1960 survey of 214 southern colleges by Miller and Wilson 

(1963) identified a few widely used practices designed to orient 
new faciilty to an institution or to help update faculty members, 
such:as prepdllege workshops, financial assistance for atten-' ^ 
dance , at prdfessional meetings/, and otcasional department 
conferences on teaching. But the authors concluded that there- 
;Was "a dea^rth, .o-£!' w^^ comprehensively designed \^ 

programs for faculty development A briefer survey, conducted 
in the - latd: 1960s with a broader 'sample .of institutions, reached 
a similar conclusion (Many , Ellis, and Ab rams , 1969) • . Still . 
further evidence for this finding emerged. from the results of a 
questionMire study done as part of the AAUP Project to Improve 
CoMege. Teaching: Eble (1971) reported that faculty members ; at 
some J^56 schools stated almost unanimously-'t^ral5^^h^^^^ institutions 
did not have effect ive f acul t y development programs.. Eble further 



noted that- few institutions tJet aside specific percoi tages'' of their 
budgets for faculty development. . . -'-^ 

Nevertheless, a handful of universities did begin ^.nstructional 
improvement programs in the middle to late 19GQs.. Alexander and 
Yelon (1972) collected information on about 14 so-called instructional 
development (or educational development) programs. More recently 
Crow et al, (1976) compiled descriptions of 11 development centers 
in southern universities. Other discussions of development programs 
apd issues have been; published by Freedman (1973), the Group for 

Human Development ini Higher Education (1974) , Erickson (1975) , and ^ 

i , ' ■ ' ' ' ' 

O/Banion (1973, 1976).' O'Sania^^s work has focused on instructional 
improvement and staf 
colleges. 



:: development programs in selected community 



Useful' models of development programs have been provided by 

' ■ ■ ^ • 

Bergquist andPhillipfe (1975) a-ad by Gaff (1975). The former describe 
three components of faculty development*: instructional development., 
personal development], and organizational development , Under the . . . 
first category .they/include such practices as curriculum development, 
teaching diagnosis,/ and training. Personal development generally 
involves activities to promote faculty growth, such as interpersonal 
skills training and career counseling. Organizational develbpment 
seeks to 'improve the institutional environment for teaching and 
deplsipn-making and includes, activities for both faculty and 
"admihis trators . T^am building and managerial development would be 
part of organllzationai development. ' 



.Gaff -.^ framework also includes instructional and organizational 
development, but he substitutes "f aculty'Vdevelopment for ^'personal" 
"^ development . I'hus, he includes , not only activities related to the 
__.af^^*c.ti.ve-developmeni: of faculty members but also those directed 
toward improved teaching behavior. • Gaff yiews instructional 
development 'as focusing on course design and learning materials • 
•' His: work and that of Bergquist and Phillips provide a departure point 
for the study described here. . .... " 

Terminology . In this report, the term- "faculty' development" 
(at times, simply "development") is used to encompass the broad 

. range of activities institutions use to renew or assist '-facult/^ 
in their varied roles, "Faculty development" has undoubtedly 
become the most widely used;"^label. As Crow et al . ,^^^6) ' point out,; 
it is the one ,most used in periodicals and at national meetings ; 

V other program titles (e.g. , "teaching-learning center," "educational 

"development office") can meaningfully.be subsumed under.it, 

* ■ , ■ ' ■ ■, ' 

Frocedure , : ' 

The study began in November 1975 with a letter sent to the 
president of every college and university in the United States 
ask tng. whether th^ ..ndividual institution, or any part of the \ ; ' 

ins ti tution ,^ "had an~^rg^anTze?nP^^o^^ — 

faculty development and Improving instruction" (see Appendix A). 
,Both faculty development a^nd instructional improvement were, 
specified, because both types of programs or practices, were of \ 



interest and some respondents might not interpret faculty 

' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ^ .'■*'•■.. • 

development in this broad sense. It was hoped this initial letter 

would elicit affirmative .replies from institutions with relevant 

programs, whatever titles they used, and from institutions „.that ' 

had a number of development practices but no formal "programs." 

Of ttie, approximately 2,600 accredited degree-granting 

institutions in the country (two-year colleges, four-year colleges, 

anJ universities), 1,783 responded to the initial inquiry (Table 1) 

Close to 60 percent (1,044) saicj they had programs or sets of 

practices and identified the persons on campus who coordinated or * 

were mos^t knowledgeable abbuf them (in a few instances more than 

one name was provided). Another 3 to 4 percent said they were>^ 

"planning" programs;; : ' ^ : ~ 

Assuming that nonresponding institutions would, less likely 

have programs, one could -^festimate that perhaps half or slightly 

" ' ' ■ • ■ it ' 

more 'than half of the postsecondary institutions in. the United 

States currently provide some sort of program or set of development 
activities for faculty. (Many that do not are^ very small two- or 
four-year institutions with fewer than 40 or 50 facult" members.) 
Of course, :he estimate would depend on how institutions chose to 
interpret the 'question--particularly as to what constitutes a 
program or set of practices. 

' EacF~or^he~"170WTB eW^ itiato r s Wa s -s ent - a 

four-page questionnaire in the spring of 1976, and 756, or 
72 percent of the group, responded (see Table 1), NinetyTthree 



Table 1 

Summary of Numbers Responding to Initial Inquiry 
and to the Pour-Page Questionnaire 



Does your institution or 'any part of 
your- institution have an organized 



program or set of practices for 
faculty development and improving 
instruction? 


Four-year 
colleges, and 
universities 


Two-year 
colleges 


Totals 


fi ' ■ 
" Yes y ' \ . . • 


588 


456 


1044 


No,' . ' ■ . 


416. ■ 


241 


657 


. . Planning programs 




24 


82 
1783 


Responses to four-page questionnaire 


408 


326 


756* 



■t 



^Includeg; 12 prof esslorftil" sch^ 
institutional type. 



-8- 



doctoral-granting universities, 313 four-year colleges (B,A. or M,A 
only), and 326 two-year colleges were in the final sample, 

' The survey questionnaire . A review of the literature and 
discussions with people involved in faculty or instructional 
development resulted in a preliminary questionnaire that was field 
tested. The final. questionnaire (see Appendix B) included^ 
45 development practices grouped in the following categories: 
(1) wpirl^shops, seminars »^ or simjJLar_^presentations ; (2) analysis 
or ^assessment procedures ; (3) activities that involved media, 
technology, or course development; (4) institution-wide policies 
or practices, such as sabbatical leavfes or\ annual teaching awards;_ 
and (5) a i^iiscellaneous sVt of five practices. ■* . 

The practices .included those that helped faculty sharpen or ' 
update their skiUs as teachers, as researchers' or scholars, as 
academic advisors, or as professionals . Also included were ' ■ 
practices that aided in\ the personal develof^ment. of faculty mejmbers ^ 
as.well'^as those that attempted to foster better institutional 
environments for teaching and. learning'. In short, the questionnaire 
contained activities from the several components of faculty 

..development.. i : ■ -1 

-Po r - a l"! - b u t— t he— ing t i t u ti o n-wide^po 1 i c ie s o r p r actj c e s , 
respondents estimated. the percentages of faculty at their institutions 
that used the practices and how effective they thought each to be. 
An activity might, ot course, be effective even though it was used 
by only a small portion of the faculty. Respondents also selected -~ 



up to five practices not adopted. or not widely used at their 
institutions, that they considered essential to faculty development , 

■Another section of the questionnaire elicited information 
about the funding and organization of development activities, the 
kinds of faculty ..members most involved in programs, and general 
characteristics of each institution, such-'as type .and size. 
Because .respondents might not feel the u.uestionnaire adequately 
L Jevel^pmenj_a^c_tJ.j^^^ they were 

invited to submit additional comments and to .forward prepared 
documents describing their programs. Many did so. ' , 



. Tjie, tespondents. In general, the questionnaire was completed 
by a director. of faculty development or instructional developmenf, 
a dean-or'assocr^ 

as a coordinator of development activities. Their estimates of 
the use and effectiveness of the various practices can be expected 
to be spmewhat more positive, than those provided by faculty members 
or others. And the estimates are generally just that— estimates . " 

Most of the respondents diI'not"have""hard"da^^^ ^ 

each question^ They estimated^^he proportion .of_facuUy^ i/olved 
and judged the effectiveness of the practv^ces as they th/ght them 
J^_±_^^_^Yl^J^^ss, because of their overall knowledge of the ' 



development activities on their campuses, most respondents were in 
a good position to provide estimations concerning the use and 
effectiveness of the various practices as. well as information on 



program funding and organization • Quite possibly, responses might 
differ at institutions in which several people directed different 
phases of the development program. 

Overview ; 

- The remaining chapters of this report discuss the estimated 
use and .ef fectiveness. of various development practices' (Chapter 2), 
the kinds of faculty members involved (Chapter 3)\ the funding 
and organization of .activities (Chapter '4,) , arid the types of 
. deyeiopnlent programs reported' (Chapter 5)| Tjie.fln^l chapter ' 
summariEes the in§jor findings and discussfes some implications. 



> ■ Chapter 2 

ESTIMATED USE ANEf EFFECTIVENESS OF DEVELOPMENT PRACTICES 

estimates of the extent 

:to which the 45 development practices were used on their campuses and 
ratings of the effectiveness of the, practices • The 45 practices" had 
been grouped into. five, categories : institution-wide; analysis or 
assessment; workshops, seminars, or similar .presentations ; mediav --.: 
technology, and -course, development; arid miscellaneous. 

Institution-Wide Policies or. Practice's 

Thirteerivinstitution-wide policies or practices are listed in , ' 
Table 2. along with the percentage of -^ach type .of institution at. 
i which each practice existed and the percentage of respondents.-, 
indicating the practice was effective ^ Annual awards ..to faculty 
for teaching ^cellence are a common practice at universities, but 
■-they were not viewed as especially effective in ..improving teaching: 
.. . 79 -pe^ircent of the universities used the awards, but only 27 percent 
rated them as either effective or very effective... . "Pke cfrculatlori 
of a development newsletter or bther teaching-related material also 
appeai-s to be fairly ineffective at each type of institution although 




A four-point scale of effectiveness was used: not very. : 
effective, somewhat effective,, effective , and very effective (see 
Appendix B) Respondents could also indicate that they had no 
ijde_a o f Jhow^ef ject ive a practic'e h^d been. The tables \ combine 

the last two responses ;'~~Hefeir£t~elf'~^±n'^the^^ 

also include very i^ffecti-ve. . 



Table 2 



Use and Estirftated Effectiveness of InsTltut ion-Wide 
■■'Policies or Practices in Developnieiit 

- " "dm) ' 



Percentage of institutions 
.at which tHe practice ' 
"'"■^ 'existed''' : 



Percentage indicating 
prrctice was, effective 
or, very, effective^ . 

/ All 4-yr. ' Univ. All 2-yr. '^-yt,- -Univ. 

: (326) (515) (93) ,,' \ , . 



..; 1. .toual awards t.O' faculty for excellence in 

\ teaching ' , V.. ' 

'I ■ ' ■' . ■ ■ * 

^...2. /Circulation' of newsletter, articles, etc. that; 

'.are pertinent. to teaching improvement or 
• faculty development ■ 

, 3. A specific calendar "period is set aside for 
professipnal developnient . 

i. 4. There is a periodic review of the performance 
of =Ul faculty mbersr w^^^ not " 

^ . 5^ Sabbatical leaves with at least half salary 

■6, A policy of' unpaid leaves that covets 'edtica- ' 
tional. or deyelopnent purposes, ■ ' 

7. Lighter; than normal teaching ;load for first ' ' ' 
year faculty , , 

8» Teinporary teaching load reductions to work on 
a new course, major course revision, or " 
jresiearch area . ' : 

9, Travel ^tants^ to refresh or update knowledge 
\ in a particu'l^b&l^eU •. / ^ 

10.. Travel funds avallable^C'o'aQend: professional 
, conferences " ' 

: ,...11. . Visiting.^k program' that brings peoplirto-^. 
■ Che capus "for short or long- periods 

:■, 12. Swer. grants for .projects to Improve instruction 
^..'V-' or -courses ■ ' r i . ^\ ' ' ^ ^ ■ 



28 37 24 27 



;^ercentages;based.only o^ institutions at which practice existed/' 
, Percentages;'are based on all instituticin/'^(N=756) ; 



Onused practices:,. ." 
considered essential' 
(percentage .responding)*^ 



6e 


■11 


, 65 


67 


27' 


,32 


22 


"25 ' : 


. 3 


M 


62., 


,33 


U ' 


52" 


52 


55 


■ 38 


5 


n 

67 


60 


■ 71 

. 72 : 


82 ;. V ' 


. 59 
■ 66 


63 

r60' 


■ 56 


,49':' 
61 ' 


'■ ■ 4 
5 


72 , 


,'70' 


73' 


,80 

■1 ■ 


■ 51 


4,7 


55 


■49 '„ 


■ ..'I' 


21 


■IS.'; 


,'23 


' 25 ' ■ ■■ 


'53 




, 51 


45 ■ ' ^ 


•a 

■,-.6 


61, 


58' 


59 ,, 


81 

\ 


64 


'68' 


: 63 


59 
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•64 
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93 


95., 


.92' 
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this was common at about two^-thirds of the sample. Both practi^ces 
have considerable visibility" and signal an institution's iritent to- 

reward, or publicize teaching. According to most coordinators , 

. \ - ■ . .... 

however, they w^re not seen as being effective at their institution. 

Amoi t:!, . insti ^ J . practices seen as effective by ^ 

close to two-thirds of the respondents were summer grants for 
projects to improve Instruction, sabbatical leaves, and travel . 

f.unds. Iriteirestingly enough, the latter two practices ^ 
curtailed ar many: institutions in recent years because- 

<=of Restricted budgets.. The remaining practices were viewed as " 

' •> . , ' . '■' •%>,-■■■ 

effective or very effective' by close. to half of the schdols , that 
.used them, though one practice— -enabling first-yej^r faculty to^ '\ 
have, a lighter than average teaching load-^e§:isted at only one in 
five of the institutions'. For about half of tbie practi'ces, 
.respondents at univ.ersities gave lower effectiveness ratings tiian 
did respondents at two- or four-year colleges,.;- ' 

■ Analysis or Assessment Practices 

- An analysis qr assessment of teaching performance ideally ' 

JL^?.y4A€s:.'the_t and -^po^gibly'-a-' development- •^pecl'^rl^^^^ witli 

•diagnostic information. This informaribrr may result in some-" 
dissonance or dissatisfat,ction in tha teacher and ^ theoretically , 
this helps open him or her to change (Festinger, 1957; Heider, 1^58) 
The analysis or assessment may come from students , ,from colleagues, 
from experts, by use of video ' tapey or by., oth Estimates 
of the use and effectiveness of 10 analysis and assessment practices 



are reported in Table 3 for all institutions and in Table A for 
each of B^T^three ty.pes^ of institutions. - 

S iiatic ratings by students to^Fielp-iaculty improve 
^ rui Lion were wiciely used and .perceived as moderately effective. 
At least a fifiih of the faculty at over 80 percent of the 756 
institutions ii^ed them . About half of the respondents estimated 
the ratings to be effective, although fewer university than two- 
or four-year college respondents saw them as effective. 

, Respondents rated formal 7) r """in" fo rnia;r assessments by colleagues 
as less effective than either consulting with faculty who had 
expertise or working with master! teachers, (see numbers .2 and 3 
versus 8 and 9 in Table 3). The analysis of in-class video 
tapes to improve instruction was thought to' be one of the more 

\^ffective practices, though d.t was frequently used by^only a very 
small proportioir'oF^t^^ on campuses where it was available 

(aiout 60 percent of the instit'utions) . Another practice rated 
eff.ectiye but little used was the professional and, personal ^ 
development plan for individual \faculty members (practice ^//lO) : 
just under 40 percent of the institutions used this practice 

"With at'Te'asT percent'; of their faculty, and almost two-thirds of 
the respondents from these colleges rated it effective. These 
Individual development plans, ; known' also as growth contracts, 
usually call for a self-development program drawn up by a faculty • 
member in conjunction with a development specialist, or administrator 

. They, were most; common among the two-year collages in the samples • 



Estiiiiate"cri!se.and^ Effectiveness of Development Practices; Analysis or' Assessraenrpractices 
• . ■ " * (i^=756 Institutions) . , , 





• Estimated Extent of Faculty Use^ 
. Percentage of .Faculty . 
: Fewer ■ 
Not than Over' 
used 51 ■ 5'20t'' 20-507., 50X 


• Estimated Effectiven'ess 

Percentage indicating 
effective or ^ 
very effective 


; Unused or little used 
practices ron^jidprofl 

(percentage .responding) 


, "Analysis of Asse$$iiient Practices / 
















1> Systematic ratings of instruction by 
















. students. used', to help faculty improve / ' 




4. 


-10. 


14 


68 


\ , ' 50 . ; ■ ■ 


• 1 ' * ■ ' 


■ <l. loml assessments by coUeagaes for 














. y ■ .teaching : or course iiiiprov«^ (i.e., 
















. \ ■ visitations, or use of assessijient form) 




20 ^ 


13 ■. 


11 " 


20 




, ," 5 


::. '3,: Infonnal asse.ssnients by colleagues for . 












d 




: ■ teaching or. course improvement 


23 


21 


23 


18 ■ 


12 ' 


, ■■40' . ' ^ 


, _ ■,'2 


:; , 4. Systematic teaching or course evaluations 














' by^n administrator for improvement 
















. V purposes ' •/ 




10 




9 ■ 


34 




'.■■3, ■'. 


5v System for facultv to assess thpir nun 














' -Strengths and areas needing Improvement 


■ 33 ■ 


12 


13 ' . 


; 11 


30. 


.1',' ^ ' 




: 6. Classrooin visitation by an instructional 














resource person (i.e. a development 








"N. . 








specialist), upon request,. followed bya . 
















dbgnosis of teaching : 




■23 






3 


■.54 . 


10 ■ ' 


." 7. .Analysis of in-class- video tapes to 














, improve instruction, .. . 


■ ■ :42 


38 


14... 




2 ^■ 




- •. "'7: ■ 


8. Faculty with expertise consult vitb other 














, - , faculty on teaching or course; improvement ' 


■■■"^ "'.30 ■ 


28 . ' 


23. : 


13 


. (, ' ■ 


bi , 


■ 1 


,9. "Master teachers" or senior faculty work 








c 






closely with new or apprentice teachers ' 


' -54 


'20 


13 ■ 


6 






;' ■.-■■■ \ 


•lO.-' Professional and personal development plan 
















• (soinetimiBs called a^growth contract) for ■ 
















, ..' individual faculty members 


i/^ ^63 ^ 


11 


8 


' . 4 


13- 


• • . 63 ■ 

■ ■■ ' .. . 





*For. each. item the "no response" rate was between 1 'and 3 percent 



, b." '■ ■■ ■ : ■■''".' ■. . ■ ■ .■■■■ ■■ ■' ■ ' V ... ■ ■ " ■ ■■■ ■ 

v . . ^ Percentages- based only t)n institutions af which. practice existed. , ■ ;. ■ - , ; ,■■ . : - . . 

nf -^yi'f'^ that:respondents .considered essential to facalty development although not; adopted or not widely used (less, tkn s'percent ' 
of .«y).at the, institution. Up to five practices wreselected'by each respondent. ' , J ' ■ 
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Estimated Use and 'Effectiveness of.Analysis or Assessment Practices, 
^ by Type, of Institution ' 



Two-Year Colleges, N==3"26-^ 
rpur^Year ^Colleges, -N^SIS 
Universities, N«93 



Estimated Extent of Faculty Use^. ^ Estimated Ef f^jwctiveness^ 



Analysis, or As sessment Pra ctices " ' - 

• i. Systematic" ratings of inst rucb ion 

by students used Co help faculty. 
■ ' improve' 

2. Formal assessments by colleagues 
for teaching or* course imprbve- 
ment-iti.e. , ;Visit:ations or use \ 
'of Va?se«smQnc fbrni) . 

.3. In formari a^se^ssmen t,4 >' by colleagues 
for il^achingj;p.r coufse imprpve-- 
ment . " "' ... '', - /V..;' > - 

'...A. Systematic teaching or course 

eval^uatlons by "an administrator ' 
v_ for improvement- purposes ; 

^.-5. System; f6r- faculty to assess their 
:'V: , ov/n-^strengt^ and areas needing -. 

. impx£S,veni*3n t . ■ . . . ' 

• • . '~ ."■ '•*-' • ' "\ . 

6.' Classroom visit^itiOn by an ' 
instr'uct^i:diial resouifce person ' 
./.(i.e., a development apeciallat) , 
upon request, followed by a 

. diagnosis of teaching ' 

- 7. Analysis of in-class 'video tapes 
• to improve instruction 

- ■ * '-. ■ • ' , 'I'-.. 

8. Faculty with expertise consui't 
with,;;pther facult'y on teachingv. 
: or course^ improvement: . - 

. 9 . ''Masterrteachers'' or senior . 

. faculty; work: closely with new or 
apprentice teachers 

10. Pfofessio^nal and personal develop- 
ment plan (sometimes called a 
growth ■ contract) for individual . 
faculty members v 



: Type 
t ^t , 
ins t . 


Not 
used 


Fewe r 
"than 
5% 


5-20%, 


20-50% 


Over 

50% , 


Percentage ihdi eating 
effective or 
very effective . 


"■ 2-yr ■ 


A 


6 


10 


13" . 


* 

67 






. 3^' 


• 3 ' 


9 


16 


6§ 


: A6 . 


univ . 


I- 


A 


lA ^* 


12 


69 


32 


.2-yr ■ 


3A 


lA ' 




13 


27 


\ 55 


^-yr . 


38 


21 . 


13 


'8 


• J 8 


A2 . 5 


un iv 


23 


.32 . 


^2 A 


13 


. 8 


33 • * ■■ 


2-yr 


30 


18 


. 19 


16 


-lA 




A-yr 


20 


19 


26 


19 - 


12 , 


j ^ i 39 


univ. 


11 ; 


,32 


■ 28 


18 . 
♦ 


^; 10 


J - / . ■'. . 


2-yr 


19 


7 


10 . 


' 15 . 


A8 




A-yr 


46. 




,'12 ■ ' . 


5 


. 2A 


• 45 ■ ■■ 


univ. 


;ai,;- 


2f ; 


15 ^ 


3 






2-yr 


:-2.A.. 


. 9 ■ 


- 12 


12 


AO 




A-^yr 


39 : ' 




13 


VIO 


25 




univ. 


, 38 




18 




16 




2-yr 


59 


19 


11 . 


■ l\ 


5 


\ ^!^^56:. ^ 


A-yr 


71 ^ ' 


;^U9^;;v 


5 


• I 


L- 


i : ■ ■ ■ •53- ■ 


"univ. 


-A2 




,5. ^ 




0 




- 2ryr. ; 


.42 


33 


Mo 


A 


2 , 


r 66 


..A-yr 


. 45 


35 




3 


1, 


5A" 


liniv. 


27 


61 




. 0 


1 . 


^ • . ■ 5A -•• 

• ■ * • , 


2-yr 


28 ' 


25 


2 A 


13 


8 


: \ . 64 ' - *r 


A-yr 


33 




22 


• 13 


3 ' 




univ 


27 


AA . 


19 


* 10 


■ 0 ; 


61 


2-yr 


47 


18. 


■■■ 18 


7 


• 8 


■ • ■■ • 62 


Agy^r, 


62 


19 ' 




6.- . 


3 


■■ . ■ 56'. 


urtiv. 


5i 


29 


16 


2 


1 




■2.-yr, 


^■55 




7 


5 " 




71 


A-yr 


69 


12? . • 


> 8 


' 3 > 




■ ' . ■■'56 ■•■ ■ ., 


univ . 


G8 


■ 17^ v:! '^ 


■7; 


' 2" ■ 


■ 1 


■. AA ■ : ■ 



For each item the "no response" rate Was between 1 and 3 percent. 



Percentages based. only on institutions* at which practice existed. 



though a number of four-year colleges- also use this approach. One 
example is Austin College's Career 'Development Program, a summary 
of -which is . provided as Appendix C. 

■Generally speaking, the analysis or assessment .practices ^were 
rated, as. more effect;^ve by respondents from the two-year colleges 
than by respondents from either four-year colleges . or universities. 



A)^ ^xampa;a,r-55"percBiT^^ ^bllege . . ; 

respondents rated f ormal 'assessments by ^colleagues as ^.e'ff active , 

' — ' , ■ ■" X* '■ 

?-^"LP5^-^^^^^^ percent of the respondents from four-year colleges 

and 33 percent of those from^'tbe universities. ^ 



'Worksh ops, Seminars, and Similar Presentations . 

Ffomj-^a list of 10 topics that might be the focus of workshbps , 

•seminars .or similar^ presentations, respondents indicated that 

thos^ >iealing with specif ic tfe^chnlques' of instruction and with - 

' ■ , , . ' , '• 

^ ■ ' ' ■ 

'new knowledge in ;a field were among the best attended and most^ 

effective (Table. 5). Workshops to^help faculty improve their 
research and scholairsiiip. skills were, generally least used,, except 
at universities, • ' ' '^o ' " ' , ^ 

-Workshops to acquaint faculty with- institutional goals and 
Characteristics a,f enrolled students were much more commoir at two- 
fbur-year colleges than- at universities , where , ironically , there i 



typically a broader range . of goals (Table 6)'. .In fact, on the who! 

■ • -I ' '■ ■ . ' - - • 

.•*■'■ ' • ■ • . ' ^ . , ' ■ .:.-*^\ ■'• ■, ■ ■■ 

workshops; arid similar presentations . were less often rated as 
effective 6y university respondents than by other respondents'; The 
sizi of most univerislties, along with^ atl emphasis on research as / 
weir;as''dn ' teaching, probably cbnti?^utes to t:his difference. 



\ ^ Estimated Use and Effectiveness of Development Practices:. Workshops, 'Seminars, Programs 
(N=756 Institutions)' ' , 



EstiiTiated Exr.ent of Faculty, Use^ 
Fewer 

Not than ' Over, 
lised 51 20-50X SOX 



Workshops, seminars, programs- 



L that explore various' methods or 
techniques of instruction 

2. , that raview subject matter or 
introduce new knowledge in a field 



11 ; 16 31 i 19 i ■ 22 
26 19,. ■ 30 16 7, 



3* dealing with new or| different approaches 

to develop^^cunrJcula . -^g — 25" 



13 , b 



i on testing and evaluating student . 
performance j . 

5.; to acquaint faculty|wlth goals of the 
Institution and types, of students 
enrolled ! . , 

•6* to help, faculty Irapijove^ their academic 
' . ' advising and counseling skills 

' ' I " ' 

7* to help faculty dmptjove their research 
and scholarship skillls ' 

■' ■ . ■ ■ . ' " i ; 

. 8. to improve. the 'management of depart- 
mental operations i , ' 

.. . 9/- that explore general: issues or trends 
^ in education ^ i - ' 

10, 'in faculty affectivej development- 
^„ , 'improving interpersonal skills or their 
, : ability to work, efftoively in groups,,, 
^ exploring educational values, an^ 
■ . similar topics 'i I ' • 



25 17 13 12 30 

32 ■21) ; 18., 12 15 

'a ' 

63 19 10". 3 2 

^\ 20 16 7 ,■ 5 

32 ■ 21 - 20 . 13 '12 



37 ylh , 16 ,11 ' . 9 



3'('r''eacli item the "no respo(i3e" rate was between 1 and. 3 percent. 
:'^ercentages- based only on institutioris at which piactice existed. 



b ' ' ' 

Estimated Effectiveness 

Unused or little used 
Percentage indicating practices considered 

■effective or essential'^ 
very effective , (.percentage responding) 



57 



59 



50 



45 



53 



35 



'Si 



38 



-19- ■■ 



liscimaced Use and EnQ^^i^\^0S of Development Pract i^^^ V^^orkshPpg , 
Seminars , Y^\^./inia— by tyPe of Instituti^/^ 



T\j0'^\^X College^* N«326 



Workshops >_aei minars programs— 

— — 1 ... , L u a L ?FxpXo r e vaTi o usnHne^fhOcTs o7~ 



techniques of instruction 

2. that review subject matter Or 
»' introduce new knowledge in a 

field 

3. dealing wi^h new or different 
approaches' to develop curricula 

A. on-testing and evaluating student 
perfor^iiance- ' . , . 



5, tb acquaint facility with goals 
of the .institut ion and types of 
students enrolled 

6, to help faculty, improve their 
..academic advising and- counseling 

ski 1 Id 

7. to help .faculty improve their 
t-esearch and scholarship skills 

8. to improve the management of 
departmental operations 

9* that explore general issues or 
trends in educat ion 



10, 



'in faculty affective develyOpment — 
improving interpersonal skills or 
their ability to work effectively 
m groups, exploring educational 
values, and sim.ilar topics 



of. 




f:stifnated ^^ctent of Facuit;^ ^se''* Estimated Effectiveness^ 



5-20^ 20-%i 



Percentage indicating 
^^fective or 
. very effective 





1 1 


99 


9 A 


2/ 


63 


15 


17 ■ 


29 i 


17 


20 


53 


13 


30 




■ a . 


5 


45 


21 






9 1 
^ 1 




63 


32 


22 


27 


: 12 


4' 


54 


2A , 


27 


25 


14 ■ 


U 


57 


18 




99 


J. J 


9 


54 


32 


23 


22 ■ 


12 




49 . 


30 


35 


25 


5 




40 


28 


30 


23 


10 


8 


49 


A6 


20- 


1.7 


6 


■8 . 


'■44 


35 


AO 


■18 






35 


18 


18 


15 


13 ■ 


33' . 


55 


, 28 


U 


10 


lA ■ 


32 


53 


1^2 


26 


17 . 


5 




42 ■ 


31 


2A 


16 


. 11 




45 ■ 


32 


U 


21 


14 


M7 


46 


36 


. 30 


■22 7 


7 


3 . . 


36 


68 


19 


8 ; 


2 


1 


22 


65 


16 


U 


4 


• 1 


45 




28 


18 


5 


3 


32 


38 


22 


' 18 


. 11 




55 


59 


16 


1^ 


4" 


3 


. 46 


50 


27' 


16 


5 ■ 


0 


34 


32 


2A 


1.8 


13 


ll 


35 


30 


17 - 


■ 20 . 


15 


l7 


42 


38 


^7 


26 


8 - 


2 ^ ' ; ■ 


26 


32 


22 


18 


,1A 


\l 


51 


AO , 


22 


15 . 


ll- 


9 


. 51 


39 


39 


lA 


3 


■ 1 


31 



For each' it the "no response'! rate ^^^^ \^e^xx 1 ar%^ 3 percent. 
Percentages based 'only on' institutions ^(^ p^'^cc-^^ existed. 



er|c 



30 . 



Perhaps the critical point regarding workshops and seminar 
programs, as pointed out by some development people, is that they 
be planned/in response to the needs of faculty, members, with 
participants knowing pretty much what to expect (Wergih, Mason, and 
Munson, 1976). With that in mind, most of the 10 topics listed 
~~X^f^^^~'~se^^vaJ^ added by the. respondents), might serve the needs 

of a significant portion of faculty. One rule of thumb might be 
that a workshop deal not with generalities , but with topics that 
have the potential of providing concrete help to faculty members . 
Por example, workshops that explore general issues or trends in 
education (#9 on the list) were estimated to be less effective 
than those dealing with the other, more specific, topics.. 

Medjjtj^ Technolog y, and Course Development Practices 

Most of the seven practices in this category involve specialists 
providing teaching assistance to faculty members (Tables 7 and 8) . 
Orie of the more widely used is assistance ^n employing audiovisual 
aids. Media. or audiovisual specialists are not as new as most of. 
the other instructional specialists and this may, in. part, account 
for their greater use. A newer service,, the instructional or course 
development specialist, existed at about a third of the institutions 
and was viewed as effective by 63 percent of these. Special 
professional libraries devoted to teaching imprqvement are very 
cornnion but used on niost campuses by only small proportions of ' ■■ 

teachers. This may be why they are^.not perceived as effective as 
many other practices. 



Estimated Use and'Efie^'t'lveness of Developinent Practi^ai:!;: Hfeii:,. lechnology, 
Courstj Deyelopmentt ^^nd Hiscellaneouf I^ac^: 
' (!J^75c institutions) 



2. Assistance to faculty in use of instructional 
technology ..as\a teaching aid (e.g., prpgranEed 

'. learning or computer-assisted Instruction) ' 

3, Specialists to Assist faculty in constructing tests 
, or evaluating stiidenc performance ^ 



4. Specialists. Lo as^i^t individual facultr in instruc- 
tional or Cf^urse development by consulting on 
: course ^objectives and course design 

~-5, .Specialists to help, faculty develop teaching skills 

. ■ such as lecturing or leading discussions, or to , 
■'t encourage use of different teaching-learning \, ;: 

■ strategies such as individualizeti instruction 

6. "Simulated procedures thatWble faculty to learn, 

■ and practice specific teaching 'skills (e.g*, 
micro.-teaching) '\ * " 

: 7: Special professional library -readily accessible 
. to faculty dealing. with, instructional methodology, 

teacljing skiUs, psychology of learning, _and ^ * 

similar topics 

Miscellaneous Practices , ' ^ 
1. Use of. grants by faculty members for, developing m 
or. different approaches to courses ot: teaching' 

■ 2. .Visitations to other institutions (or- to other parts 
of this institution) to review educational programs 
. or innovative projects ■ , J^' /.''^ 

.3. Faculty exchange program withb other institutions .' 

4. Faculty take courses offered by colleagues ■ 

■5. Personal counseling provided individual faculty; 
: , meibers "on career goals, and other personal " v 
, development areas , ' . \ 



Estiii^ated 5:^te^t of Faculty Vsi^ ':':3.ti::^uted Effectiveness, 



Fewer,. . 
•Not ^than 
used « . 5^ 



'■rtentage indicating ' 
effective, or 
very effective 



Unused or little used 
practices considered 
essential^ 
(percentage responding)- 



Media, Technology, Course Developmen t > 
« 1, Specialists on campus to assist faculty in use of 

audiovisual aids i^n instruction, including 'closed*^ 

circuit television 



18 13 .-24 



2h , 23 28. 



153 « 22 11 



23 



15 



) — ^> 



0 ' 



66 



56 



50 



3 



64 


14 


9 


6 


4 ■ 


63 ■ 


,9 


52 


18 


'16, • 


8 






'11 


68 


■ 20 . 


6 


3 


2 

•> 


^'.45., ' 


■': , , 7 
















■32 , 


;23 


" 20 ■ 










19' 




■32 


10; 




71;; ■ 




13- 


, 34 


'33 


' 13' 


6. . 


;■ ,58' ';..■•. ' ; 


. ; ' 3 


6? ■ 


22 


k 


.P 


■1 . ' • 


45- .. , . . ■ 


^ ■;8 


Ik 


51 






1 ' . 


50 ' 


• - • ) 



.6 



W each item ;the" "no response" rate was between ^ , ■ ' 

, ..:;Vrcentages'based only on i^^^^ " ■ , * . . - - 

■ Practices that respondents considered essbtial to faculty development although 'not' adopted or not widely used (less thani percent 
'-^'^^O. at the institution. . Up to five. practices were selected by each respondent.' 



Table 8 ^ 

Estimated Use and Effectiveness of Development' Practices — Media, Technology, Course 
Development, ,an.d Miscellaneous Practices — by Type of Institution 

Two-Year Colleges , N'=326 
./-.^ . . Four-Year Colleges., N=315 . 

Universities, N=93 



Estimated Extent of Faculty Use^ ' Estimated E:,:-i:-ectiveness 

Percentage indicating 

effpr f-^vp nr 



^, Medla, technology, course development 
. 1- Specialists on campus to assist 

faculty in use of audiovisual aids 
in instruction, including closed- 
circuit television 

2. Assistance to faculty in use of 
unstructional technology as a 
teaching aid (e.g., programmed" 
learning or. cbmputer-assisted 
instruction) 

•...3- Specialists to assist . faculty in 
. constructing tests or : evaluating 
studeat performance 

T 4. Specialists to assist individual ' 
faculty in instructionaT. ot course 

.„:rr:cr?f^.y .cri9 pfnen'cy'b y c on s u 1 1 in g ? o n course- 

objectLvesf and course design 

5. Specialists to help faculty develop 
teaching skills such as lecturing 
or leading- discussions, or to ' 
encourage .-use of different^ teachirig- 
learning' strategies Such as 
iniij'/idualized instruction ^ . ., 

Siinulated procedures that enable 
.faculty Co learn and practice 
specific teactiing skills (e.g., 
miuro-t'eaching) ' , 

"7. Special professional library| readily 
accesi^ible to faculty dealing with 
.■.instructional methodology, teaching 
a-rid • .-^ inii lar topics 

Misiv^^^ practices 
X. i ^re' of grants by faculty members' 
f^ir diaveloping new or different' 
iioproaches to.cour'ses or teaching 

.' "^if3:iT:2tidns to other institutions 
^:>.rr ro other parts of thi^: institu- 
.:riiiton) to review educat ional 
^HTDgx-aias or innovative projects 

. 3< '^acuir/' exchange: program with 
Traan" insti tut iohs . 

• SacoliW take courses offered by 
co'llea'giisis , .. . ' / 

5. Perstmal counseling provided ^ 
.i'ndxv:idu.al faculty members on 
.. -career goals, and other personal ^ 
'.' . .C ...deyelqpment areas' ■ > \: 



Type 




Fewer 








of 


.Not 


than 






Ovei 


instv- 


"Tised 




"5'-2a%~ 


20-50% 


50% 


2-yr 


15 


9 


20 


25 


30 


A— vr 


23 


14 


26 




X J 


un i V . 


10 


19 


33 






2-yr~. 


. 19 


19 


27 


20 


13 


A-yr 


30 


24 • 


28 


11 , 


5 


univ . 


18 


35 


29 


14 


3 


2-yr: 


56 


■ 18, ' 


.11' 


6 


7 


A-yr 


71 


12 


8 


5 


2 


univ . 


29 


36 . 


27 


Q 
O 


1 

X 


2^yr - 


57 


. 10 


12 


10 


8 


A-yr 




12 . 


: 5 




^ 2 


un i V . 


' 42 


35 


16 






2-vr ■ 


AS 


; 17 


16 


1 n 


• ft 

o 


A-vr 


.58 


15 


16 


. 5 


'■^ 


■fr. ■-■ 


■■"38 


35 J 


^ 20 ■ 


"5 


1 


.'-^ : 

2-yr , 


71 


17 • 


4 


3 


2 


.'.4-yr 


69 


.18 


7 


3 


2 . 


univ . 


55 . 


40 


3 


1 , 


l" 


2-yr " 


21 


21 " ■ 


24 " 


17 


16 


4-yr 


43 


21 


18 


11 


4 


univ . 


•35 


42 .- 


,^13 


- . 6 


3; 


2-yr ■ 


22 


34 . ' 


29 


10 


3 


A-yr 


• 15 . 


34 


35 


,9 


4 • 


univ. 


•9 


' U 


33 


■ 12 


1 




■ 6 


22 


39 


22 




4-yr 


16. 


- 39 


34 




3 


univ. 


24 .., 


63 


12 \ 


0 • 


1 



very effective 



74 

,57. 
65 

61 
50 
58 



51 
49 
.52. 

69 

53 
59 

61 
50 
54 



50 
46 
29 

3.8 
39 
34 



75 
68 
72 



2-yr 


76 


- .16 


'2 


0 


2 


'49 


4-yr ^ 


62 , 


> 26: 


.6 


0 


0 .• . 


46 


univ. 


55 


AO' 




0 


0 I - 


38 


2-yr , 


26-. 


■ 41- 


21 . 


6 


2 


54 


4-yr 


22 


^>59 


15 : 


• 3. 


0 " 


46 


univ. ' 


• 22 


67 


10 


V.' ' 0^ ■ 


0 


• 45, 


2-yr 


■ .-56 


20 


11. 


6 • 


/. -5 . 


• . ..54 


4-yr; . 


48 . 


■.24 • 


13 


5 ^ 


'5 


' : 0 50 


univ";\. 


61;: 


24 


'■7, 


3 


3 . ; 


■ 41- 



each .item, the ."no response"_rate was between ^ and 4 percent..-. 

Q ^. : ^^^^ 
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Though Table 8 suggests gneater use of media, technology, and 
course development, specialists among two-year rolleges and 
universities, analyses by, institutional size indicated that larger 
"institutions , including four-year colleges were most likely to 
have these services for faculty. 

Miscellaneous Practices 

Five practices did not fit neatly into any of the previous 
categbxies. A summary of the responses to them is' also given in 
Tables 7 and 8. 'One of the practices was used extensively and 
rated high in effectiveness: grants to faculty, members for 
developing new or different approaches/ to courses or teaching. 
These grants varied from small amounts of money for minor 
alterations in a course to release time for faculty members witTi 
financial support.. As Table 8 indicates ^ about 90 pement . of the 
universities and slightly fewer of the two- and fouir— 3ear colleges 
had faculty grant programs, - 

Three of the miscellaneous practices are 'l^^ ;^- ar no--ccsr ite^s 
and were y dged by the respondents to be reascnably ^Secirive.. One 
such ,prar i-ce involves faculty visitations tc otbsr instxrutlons or 
to othex -parts of their own insti:::niit:ions to review izirr:7ra.tive 
projects., a practice that ■ two-yeaT colleges: in part±irn±ar use 
extens±i::s3.y . Much less common are^: faculty exchange parograms wi,th 
other iiiHl:±tutions, used by about a third of all dns±±iaitions 
. (slightrj more, by the universities) . One advantage of inter-- , . 
instita:3:jorial or consortium arrangements ainong coUe^^ imrolved 



in faculty development is that they make such practices as faculty 
exchanges easier to accomplish. And exchange programs are probably 
one of the less expensive ways of helping to renew faculty in their 



mxdiEB 'ari3~Tater years . • - . 

The third inexpensive practice is that of encouraging faculty 
to take courses offered by colleagues. Three-f ourths of the 
institutions had some faculty who did so. While most faculty 
probably monitor courses in their own^^or related disciplines, 
there ar- potential benefits from faculty learning more about 
unrelated fields as well—for example, a physical scientist taking 
a course in "the humanities. ^ . 

Five Unused or Little Used Practices Gv'msidered Essential 

."...) t . 

. Respondents were asked to select five practices that were not 

used," or .were little used, at th^r institutions, yet which tzhey 

considered ''essential to faculty d^velopmentT'' ^ The praeti^^^ 

frequently mentioned was the professional and personal development 

plan (or growth contract). Two of the practices se^lecred conceiWad 

• improving classroom testing and the evaluation of s tuiieiit pexrorziHric 

:tworkshcps on this topic and a specialist to -assist fsicralty ii': 
constructiing tesrs). Two other practites concerned -tfe use of ^ 

/instructional development 3pecialists to , diagnose teaching following 
classroom visits (Table\) and. to assist faculty in course design 
(Table 7). Employing specialists to help faculty develop their 
teaching skills was another pra'GV^.ice selected (Table 7). In gessrral 

respondents identified practices closely related tiz -Baching 

imprc^^srement as essential to a developmerit program. 



Chapter 3 " 

-f^uwy-hetoersTnvoT^ activities 

Six broad descriptions of faculty members were listed in the 
questionnaire: younger faculty in '"'their first 'years of teaching, 
faculty with over 15 or 20 years of. ^teaching experience, nontenured 
faculty, tenured faculty, good teachers who want to get better, and 
faculty who really need to improve. The groups are not, of course, 
mutually exclusive.' Respondents estimated the extent to which each 
group of faculty was involved in faculty development practices at . 
their institutions. The results are preser^ted in Table 9. 

One interpretaJiion of the responses is that sizable numbers, 
of faculty members have been involved in the various activities . 
The tenured and nontenured groups .would encompass essentially all 
teachers on campus, and as Table 9 indicates,- af a fourth of the 
■ i^^t±t\'it:.^-}n:s "about half* of these two groups combined were involved. 
^^^:r'^ax^:D^r::..}:::r 14 or 15 percent of the institutions, "most** of the 
facul~ participated. Unfortunately, however, some critical faculty 
groups rere . only minimally ihvolvedV as the fbilowing discussion 
points out . ' 

Among the six types of faculty, the most active participants 
were "^odd teachers who wanted to get berrer'*: respondents at about 
TQ"vi^^:cent of the institutions said half or more of this faculty 
group were involved. Yomnger faculty. in their first years of 
teactmig were mpderately^ Involved in activities (at half of the 
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Table 9 ' i 

EstlfiiaTe^d^Ext^^^ Groups of Faculty ^ 

• ' " . ' ^ ., . • ■ 

Have Been involved .In Development Activities 



Percentage of 756 ..institutional respondents 
indicating : 



Very 
few 



Some 



About- 
half 



Most No response 



1. ' 


Younger faculty in their 
first years of teaching 


13 


31 


23 


27 


06 


:2. 


Faculty with over 15 or 
20 year^ of teaching 
experience 


: 22 


45 


17 


09 . 




3. 


Nontenured' facult;y 

,1. 


08 


34 


25 


19 


14 


4. 


Tenured faculty 


09 


41 


23 


10 


17 


5. 


.Good teachers who want to 
get better 


03 


21 


28 


43 


05 


6. 


Faculty who really, need 
to improve 


40 


38 


• 08 


■ 06 


08 



r 



institutions, about half or more of the younger faculty were 
involved) • Older faculty— -those with over 15 or 20 years of 
"teaching experience — were only slightly active relative to the 
other groups,- and there was only , a small difference between 
nontenuired and tenured/staff participation. 

Given the fact that participation in most development activities 
is usually voluntary, it should not be especially siirpris'ing that 
szood teachers who want to get better were said to comprise, the 
major clientele.. It is surprising, however,, that on many campuses 
teachers needing improvement were minimally involved. At 40 percent 
of the institutions, yery^ few of the teachers who needed to' improve 
participated (line 6 of T^ble\9). At another 38 percent, some 
(less than half) of these Uame teachers were involved. Combining 
these figures gives a^ total. 78 percent of ' the colleges and 

universities where, according to the respondents' estimates, a 

1 . ' ' ' . ■ 

minority of the faculty ne'eding improvement were involye»j in 

• ■ " i ■ ' * • ' ■ 

development programs. 

It is also noteworthy that faculty in their first year or. 
two of teaching appeared to be moderately involved, in development 
activities an*a those with ov^r 15 or 20 years of experience only 
slightly involved. ; Both are j^criticai target groups among faculty, 
especially first-year teachers, as the data in Figure 1 (from ^ 
another reports) clearly demonstrate. Diagrammed are student ratings 
of the teachirtg effectiveness of a sample of almost .9,000 teachers 
from., approximately 100 colleges in the United States. These were -. 
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colleges that have used the Studentj.Instructional Report (see Centra 
and Creech, 1976, for further information on the study) • Teachers 
' in their fir^t^or second year of teaching received the lowest ratings, 
Teachers witli 3 to 12 years qf experience received the highest ratings, 
while those vlth more than 12 years dropped slightly in average 
student ratiigs of effectiveness."'" . 

Assuming that the ratings are fairly valid measures of effective- 
ness, as muc*l|; of the research indicates, these findings suggest 



that beginnir, 
in their midc 
could particu 
probably for 
learned littl 
years on the 



:,g teachers in particular and, to some extent, teachers. 
:le or later years (i.e., over 12 years) are groups that 
Jlarly pro:^it: from teaching" imprevement activities, and 
different reasons . Beginning teachers 'have generally 
Le in graduate school abDut teaching per se; their first 
job are therefore critical to ;*learning about teaching 
as well as about their other prof ^ssional roles . Teachers who have ^ 
taught for some time are another story; thfey have possibly, become 
stale in thei|r methods, preparations , or '^Dutlook, kntl this can 
become apparent to students^ It should be emphasized that there 

is nothing significant: about the twelfth year of teaching; it simply 

' • I • " " ■ ' • ■ ■ . 

happens. to be; the^final category used. The drop in ratings suggests 

only a trend.; If the last classification had, for example, been 



The difference between firs t-year teachers and those with 
3 to 12 years of experience was about half a standard deviation ' 
(p< .001). The difference between teachers with more than 12 years 
arid those with 3 to^ 12 years was statistically significant (p<.05) 
but not especially large. 
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20 years or more experience, the drop might be more .dramatic • 
/Faculty development for some older teachers , then, may-be largely 
a matter of breaking into their routine and getting them to try 
Something different. . 

Faculty Involvement According to Type of Institution 

Involvement in development practices by. the six types of 
faculty members was also investigated within each 'type of institution. 
Universities generally had poorer participation* than either two- or 
four-year colleges, and this was essentially true for all six groups 
of faculty. As illustrated by Figure 2, respondents from about 
55 percientvOf the universities reported that very few of the faculty 
who really ne^^ed to impy^ove were involved in development activities. 
This was the caise at only about 40.' percent of the two- and four-year 
colleges. The dual emphasis on research and teaching in universities 
is one reason for these institutional differences • For many 
university faculty members , research and writing are an essential 
aspect of their performance; indeed, they may in many^vlnstances be 
assessed largely on the basis of their publications records. 
Though they may also teach, such faculty members are less"' likely to 
participate in faculty development activities aimed at improving 
their performance as teachers 

Another institutional feature related to faculty involvement 
was size. Not only did the universities "have relatively poor • - 
faculty participation among faculty needing improvement but ,.^o did 
the larger two- and four-^year colleges-. Respondents reported less 



^TVo-Year Con^^^s, N-326 . ^//y^y/A^/. 
Universities, ^^93 llllllllllllilll 




. --.i.^. ■ ■ ; 2- : , 3;:, ■ 4 ■ ' : ■ 5 : ' 

Younger . Faculty with '\(^\^er,^,r^^ ^enUFed Q^ J teachers Paculty who 

faculty over 15 or AcJ^lty faculty ' Vanf to really need 

. , 20 years of , §,1^ better to improve 

^ experience ^ . 

Figure 2. 'Percentage of Instlt/l^^s by q:yp^ that Rep^^^d VerjL F ew the 
^ Various Groups Invo^V'^'^ i-n faculty Developme^^*^- Activities 



in'^olvement among the less adequate teachers at two-year colleges 

with over. 5,000 students^ and at four-year colleges with over 2., 500 

students. Specifically, respondents from, about i50 percent of the • 

i^tgex colleges in both categories reported that very few of the 

faculty who really needed to improve participated in develppment 

.practices. Colleges with fewer students were more likely to have 

th^i^ poorer teachers involved in improvement activities , 

. Larger institutions might be expected to have smaller 

pr^^Portions of their faculty participating in activities, s 

CoitH^uni cation is frequently poorer at larger institutions and 

therefore some faculty may not know about development activities 

> ' ■ ■ , -■ • ■ ■ 

or events. And although there may be a great variety' of practices 

on large campuses, the proportion of faculty participating in any 

on^. of them is probably small* Workshops, for example, .should . 

have a limited attendance tp be effective^ and instructional 

development specialists cannot work with a very large number of 

te^^^ers 



a 
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« . Chapter 4 . 

V THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNDING OF PROGRAMS 

\" . • ■ . , , ■ . . -. . 

One recommendation that has been made regarding faculty 

development is that there should be some kind of unit or system .? 
on each campus to help coordinate and plan: activities (Eble, 1971; 
Group for Human Deveioi^ment in Higlier; Education, 1974) . Just' 
under half (44 percent) of the 756 institutions in the sample 
reported having units' or persons that coordinated the development 
ctivities^ on their campuses (Table 10) .v.. About two-thirds of the 

iversities and half of the" two-year colleges had units. One-thiVd 
f the four-year colleges, mainly larger ones at that, had offices 
. ori^'coordinators.- ^ » ; 

Most of these units, were fairly new, having exist(>d a median 
of 2.3 years (Table 10)v University offices, had existed the longest, 
a median of four years, jand used such titles as Educa^tional 
■Development Center, Center for Instructional Development. Program, 
and Faculty Development Office. Two-year colleges had units a 
median of two and a half years, and many of these emphasized staff 
development. The staff development concept assumes that adiniiiis- 
trators and oth^r^ staff members — not only teachers— can improve 
some part of their professional or personal * functioning. Develop- 
ment activities are therefore encouraged for the entire staff of . 
the college. , ' ' i 

Offices within four-year colleges have not only had the shortest 
life thus far (1.4 median years)., but frequently have one persod' ; 



. Tabh 10 . 
Organization of Faculty Development Programs 



A. Proportion with unit (s) ' or person. 
- for developinent or instructional 

improvement ■ ■ , , . , 

B. Median number of years unit has 
existed 



AH 

Institutions 
. N=756 



2.3 



Q.'. Number o! people involved (per- ' Less than- l-15r 
centage based -on number from A above) i ■ .-48% 

■ 2 or 3, -1:61 

. ' .' , ■ , ■ ; ■ ^ or more —m 



Two-Year 
leges 

=32^- 



Four-Year ■ , v 
Colleges Universities 



N=315 



K='93 



2.5. 






12% 


■ m 


■ . dr: 


m 




m 




HZ 


m 


m 




' m 
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or a part-time person directing activities. Forty-six percent of 
these cblleges had one person as a director or coordinator and 
19 percen<t had a part-time coordinator (Table 10). Fif ty-six'"''^ercent 
of the two-year colleges with units had single full-time directors, 
but universities, not surprisingly, . usually had' larger staffs. 
. For -example, 29 percent of the university centers emnlsyed foiir 
or mc ,(_ j iople. ■ - . i 

Because most small colleges would likely ha^e rouble supporting 
development staffs, one possibility for these inspirations is 'to form 
cobpexatiye' arrangements with other colleges. Alsio-t -a third of the 
, four-.-ear colleges in this study currently belong to consortia or 

regional groups that concentrate on faculty development (Table 11). 
. The . aavantage. of , these interinstitutional arrangements 'is that they 
enable schools to share expertise and activities at less, cost to 
each instifution-. Examples of college consortia with faculty 
development activities include the Great -Lakes Colleges Association 
and th_ College Center of the Finger Lakes (see also the Consortium 
- Direct'dry . Patterson, 1975 for a list or consortia and their, 
activities) . , ' , ' ■ ^ 



Funding y 

Given present fiscal constraints, the cost of development 
practices is a concern at many institutions, small .and large. ' 
According to estimates provided by the 700 . institutions in the sample 
that had the data available, an average of 70 percent of the. total 
budget for development activities came from their institutional 
general funds (Figure 3). Gtan^ from foundations or the federal 

' . ■ , ,49- ■ ■ 
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Table 11 



Consortium or Regional Group Participation 



Is your institution part of a. consortium or regional" 
group that concentrates on faculty development? 



\ 



\ 





All 


Two—Year 


Four^-^Year 


.? 




Institutions 


Colleges ' 


Colleges 


V Jni ve r s i t ies 




N--756 


' N=326 


N=315. 


/ N=93 


Yes 


.25 






12 


No • 




74 '■^"•" r 


~^ 66 




No response 










: t ■ ■ ■-; 


1 









Figure 3. Funding from Various Sour'ces as Percentages of 'Total Budget 
. . for Faculty\pevelopment „ ^ : , 



•A 



N=700 i:ngtitut±ons reporting funding 
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• • •■. ' . 

government averaged 20 percent, and ari additional 7 percent' came ^ 

■ : V. . .... .A^ -. " .\ 

ftom state funds. The remaining 3 percent came from such *'other.*'^ ' . 

sources as alumni or special funds , . " i. ' 

Table 12 , which "presents funding- sources for each type of . .. 

institution', indicates virtually no differences between two-^year 

colleges and doctorate-granting universities/ Both received ■ ■ • ' ' * - 

70 or 77- percent from their own general funds and 15 or' 16 percent „ • 

from foundatipns or the federal goverjiment, ' Four-year colleges, '.^ 

however, differed in that thtiy received a higher proportion from ^ ^ 

foundations or federal sources, 27 percent. As a group, four-year ' /^■^tr/'^ 

■ . ■ . ■ • ' ■ ■■ 

■ *-r:' ,U 4,.. 

colleges received only 3 percent directly from "^wir vStatesj-- * ^'-t.x] 

probably because so many of these institutions wet'e private' cqliegGS. / " 
A further breakdown of , the funding' information ^ppears in 
, Figure 4. A^ 3.5 percent of the institutions > f.oundations or the / 
federal government provided over ,70 percent of the developmexit / -. 



money; fewer than 2 percent received r^o money from their institutional 

general funds. Almost all of. the institutions, then, were providing* ■\ " 

some money toward development . . Mareov'er, as Table 13 indicates, 

■ ■ ' ■ . ' ' . 

90 percent of the schoo^ls either increased their shares or prdVided 

about the same amount of money over the past two, -years. ' Geheral'ly, 



• therefore, most institutions have continued their support ofv • 

development programs during recent years. This support probably 

needs to remain at least ^t current levels if monsy^ provided by 

foundations and the state and federal government decreases, as may 
' ' " \ . ' ' ' ■ ' ' . ■ ' 

well occur. Several foundations and various government programs 
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Table 12" 



Funding Sources for Each Type of Institution 



Proportion ,of ^ total budget from; 


Two-Year- 
Colleges 

N=307 


- Four-Year 
Colleges 

N=295 


Universities 
N==83 - 




fns titutional general fund 


. 70 


67 


71 




Grants from federal government 
or foundation 


16 


27 

.'6 






Direct funds from state 


11' 


• 3 


- ^ ,8 : ■ ■•• 




Other 

*~ - - . -. -^.-.j. — — 


3 


3 


6 





7 



I-/ 



53 



' Source . 

Institution^J 
general fund 



Grant from 
federal ^Jgov^t 
or foundation 



Direct. funds 
from state 



Other 



■ 

XT e 1- L. e n L ag c kj.x > 
money spent 


Percentage of 
institutions 
N=700 


u . ^ 


1» 0 BBI 


Les5 than iO)^i . 


o o . • 
3.0 ' S|B 


30-69% V 


3.9 liBB 


70-99% ^ • 


:6ti nm 


100% \ 


, 9.4 gas 


\ 

0 . 




Less thah .30% 


5.8 m 


30-69% • Y , 


''2 .';8': fiBBB 


70-99% ' \ 


3.1 ■■■MBfl 


100% : \ 





0 , ' , . . ^ 
Less than 30% 
30-59% 
70-99% 
100% °- 

0 . . . 
Less than 30% 
•30-59% - 
60-99;% . < 

'100% 



m 



ill 




,mgure 4. Estimated Percentages of Money from Various Sources Spent on F 
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Percentage of 
I of ir^tltution^ 
rat : /n=700 ' 




I 

o 
I 



^ges of Mooey from Various Sources Spent on Fao u^lty Developtnent Activities 



\ 

\ 
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Table , 13 



Funding, Change in the Proportion of the Ani^ual Institutional Budget 
Used for Faculty Development (Dver the : ast Two Years 
■ (N=706 institutions reporting funding) 



Increased 
Decreased 



.Remained about 
the' same • . 



All Two-Yeat Four-Year 

Institutions Colleges Colleges ' Universities 

■N=,706 N=3g6 Nff315 ■ N=85 

Percentage Responding-- 



45 ■■ 
45 



45 



46 
9 

45 



33 
14, 

53 



have provided seed money to get development activities started, 
but these are generally short-term commitments. 

Evaluation' of Programs 

■ \ The evaluation of "development programs may help justify the 
financial support they -receive and could also provide, information 
to modify or improve services. As summarized in Table 14, only 
14 percent' of the ipsti tut ions reported that they had evaluated;. 
thei.r -program or activities (f or ' v^hatever purpose); an additional 
33 percent had done partial evaluations. About half, tae programs 
had not been evaluated at .all,, although the recency of many programs 

may explain why some had not -yet been assessed., Slightly more of 

, '•• ■ * ^ 

the programs- at .tfWo-year colleges had been evaluate(;l. 

/' . . ■ ■ - - 

A dozen^#r so respondents forwarded copies of their program 

evaiua,tions . Judging from these, questionnaires or interviews with 

samples of faculty members were commonly used. Although such 

methods can prove helpful in tapping faculty reactions to particular 

services, or in ascertaining faculty awareness of a program, more 

sophisticated designs are probably needed to deal with such issues 

as accountability and the actual e.ffects of various . activities . 
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Table 14 ■ 

Evaluation of Faculty Development Programs 
or' Activities : 



Has there been an evaluation of the faculty development 
program or activities at; your institution? ." 





All- 
Institutions 


Two-Year • 
Colleges 


Four-Year 
Colleg'es 


Universities 




N=756 


N=326 


N=315 


N=93 






, Percentage Responding 




Yes . 


14 


. ' 19 


10 


12 


No 


,48- 


42 ■ ' 


53 


52 


Only in part 


33 


35 


31 


■ 31 


No response 


5 




5 


' 5 ■ , - 
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, ' TYPOLOGIES OF PEVELOPMENT PRACTICES . .." 

' ' ' ., • \ ■ ■ ■ 

A major purpose of thiis study was to determine what major ' , 

patterns of development practice- exist among colleges and - 

.universities. Tha£ is., given the "45 practices listed in the. 

• questionnaire, is it possible^ to identify reasonable cate:^ories 
of activities based on the extent of faculty use among the institutions. 
The- components of development programs that Gaff (1975) , Bergquist and 
Phillips (1975), and others discuss are generally heuristic rather 
than empirical models. -To what ^extent are "instructional development," 
"personal development" and "organizational development" accurate 
labels for what institutions are, \in fact,, doing? Are there more^ 
appropriate ways t^'o categorize the 'development activities of colleges 
and universities? \ 

To explore these questions, responses from each institution to ' 
the 45 practices were factor analyzed^, enabling a grouping of the . 
practices according to the extent :to which they were used, or rated 
effective, at the 756 .institutions . be resulting factors or groups ■ 
of practices were then related to the^dditional information collected 
about the institutions and their programs (Questions IV through IX of the 



1 ■ ; , 

The procedure used for, this and the subsequent factor analyses 
were the same.. A principal components analysis of , the 45 x 756 
^•■correlation matrix was employed. - Both an orthogonal and an oblique 
rotation were made. BecauLa the oblique (promax) rotation provided a 
better-structure, the interpretation is based on this rotation. 



questionnaire). This included the proportions^ of the various groups 
of faculty Involved in development practiccis on each campus, how 
activities. were funded and organized^ and institutional character^ 
isticsjsuch as size, type, and source of control. This information 
was correlated with the factors through factor extension, a procedure 
that provided a better understanding of each of the factors or groups 
of practices. / '* v 

Grouping 'Practices According to Approximate Use j 

I 

Four factois or groups of development practices seemed to define 

, ■ f 

patterns of estimated use of the practices among the institutions, j 
These were high faculty involvement, incti^uctional assistance 
practices, traditional practices, and emphasis on assessment. The 
four factors and the practices that have significant loadings' on^ 
each factor are listed in Table ,15. Factor loadings for all 
practices on all factors are presented in Appendix D, A discus/^ion 
of the four factors follows . j 

^' High facu lty inv olvement.^ The develppment practices in this 
first group tend to involve a high proportion of the faculty 
at the colleges that use them. Many of the practices -are not 
. only run for the faculty but the faculty as well: 
, experienced teachers work with' inexperienced teachers, and 
those with special skills offer assistance to others. Good 
teachers, older teachers, and those needing improvement 
all tend to be involved. 



Table 15 

Factor AnalyslsVof, ,t;h/e/..Approxlmate Use of 
the Faculty Development Practices 



Group 1 (Factor' l)r ' High Faculty Involvement 

Workshops, seminars, or program to acquaint faculty with goals of the institution and types 
-of students enrolled. 

"Master teachers". or senior faculty work closely with new or apprentice teachers. 
Facu4-ty with expertise consult with other faculty on teaching or course improvement. 
VJorkshops or program to help "faculty improve their academic advising and counseling skills'. 
Personal counseJ Ing provide'd individual faculty .members on career goals, and other 
personal developn it areas. 
''Workshops or presentations that explore general issues or trends in .educ:'.tion . 
Informal assesj^menCs by colleagues for teaching or course Improvement. 
System for faculty to assess their strengths and areas needing improvement/' 



Factor Loadirij^ 

.65 
.61 

.60. 
.57 

.53 
.51 
..48 



Group- 2 (Factor 2): Instructiona l Assistance Practices 

Specialists ..^ssi^t individual faculty in instructional'or course development by consulting on 

course objectives and course design.. . .. .7^ 

Specialists to help faculty develop teaching skills such as lecturing or leading discussions, 

or to encourage use of different teaching-learning strategies such as individualized 
V" iniTtruct ion . . ,70 

/'pecialists. to assist faculty in constructing tests or evaluating student .performance. ;^'9 
Assistance to faculty in use of instructional technology as a teaching aid (e.g., programmed 

learning or computer-assisted instruction). .65 
Specialists on CJi^pus to assist faculty" in use of audiovisual aids in instruction, including , , 

closed-circuit television. ■ . ' .56 

Workshops ot presentations that explore various methods or techniques of instruction.. . .^2 



. ^ Group 3 (Factor 3) : Traditional Practices 

Visiting scholars program that brings , people to the campus for short or long periods. 
Annual awards for excellence in teaching. 

Sabbatical leaves with at least half salary.^ - . . ' 

w'orksliops or seminars to help faculty Improve their research and scholarship skills.. 

Summer grants Cor projects to improve instruction or courses. , ,: . 

Temporary teaching load reduc tions' to ' work on a new course, major course revision, or ^ 
research area* 

Use of grants by faculty members for developing new or different approaches to courses 

or tccich ing. . « ■ 
Travel grants to refresli or iipdate knowledge' in a particular field. 



.58 
.52 
.^3 
.A3 
./♦3 

.39 , 

.37 
.33 



- ° JlSI3J^1PJLJ^ 1 '_ _ ^^'^P h as i s on Assessment ' ' 

tlfere is a periodic review of the performance of all faculty members, whether tenured or not, 
T.p-avel funds available to- attend professional conferences. 

S-YStematic ratings .of instruction by students used to help faculty improve. 
(J^brmal assessments by colleagues for teaching or course improvement (i.e., vi« 



visit2:tlons or 



(J^brmal assessments by colleagues for teaching or course improvement 
I u.se o£ . assessment form) . . - 

A policy of unpaid leaves chat coders educational or development purposes. 
Systematic teaching or course evaluations by an administrator for improvement purposes 



.55 

.41 

.40 
.40 
.40 
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Severa.l of the practices In -this group were more likely 
to be used by the smaller colleges -^.n the sample and seem 
appropriate for small college settings.. Workshops on 
institutional purposes or on academic advisement are examples. 
In the wake of decllnlv^g i>arollments ^and higher costs, many 
smaller colleges Iv'v^- ^.i^gua tr. :.^j:aTOine\ their goals more ... 
closely. These coi.., ir^.s- At^^ see good .academic guidance and 
. attention to indivi^i' . -^tA^deats as special strengths . Small 
institutions would be le^s likely to afford full--time 

specialists xn teaching :: : instructional \developmeni; , thus 
the reliance on ^'mast/fvr teachers" or facu!^ty with esjpertise. 
Because of the emphasis on close personal relationships in . 
most small -colleges , they could be expected to provide 
counseling and other personal development practices for 
faculty:^ Smallness, finally, also apparently encourages 
more informal assessments by colleagujes, or ihore self- 
assessment, rather than formal 'Xsyiistems of teaching evaluation. 

Instructional assistance practices . Instructional development 
is an important aspect of this second group of ; practices , as^ • 
evidenced by the high factor loadidg (.75) for "specialists to 
assist individual faculty in instructional or course development. 
The second practice, specialist assistance to the faculty in 
improving teaching skills or strategies, is part^of both^ 
instructional development programs and broader teaching 
improvement or faculty developirent programs. Thre^ of the' 
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..additional practi&es also deal with providing assistance in the 
instructional process: ' (1) in teaching and evaluating student 
performance; (2) in' applications of instructional technology to 
teaching; and (3) in the use of audiovisual aids. Workshops or 
presentations exploring methods of instruction, the last ' 
practice with a significant loading, would logically fit in 
with the. other practices in this group. . - 

These instructional assistance practices were found in 
many; of the two-year colleges and in some of the universities 
in the sample, ^ew of the four-year colleges included, them. 
Public rather than private institutions were also somewhat' 
more likely to have these practices. Not surprisingly, most' 
of the institutions had development units or offices on campus. 
Finally, in comparison to other practices, the practices that ^ 
comprise this group\were more likely to' be evaluated in some way 

Traditional practices. As Table 15 indicates , .the practices in 
this group includfid visiting scholars program's, annual awardg 
in teaching, sabbatical' leavfjsi grants for instructional 
improvement or travel, and temporary teaching load reductions. 
The only workshop or seminar included was one designed 
to help faculty improve their research and scholarship skills. 
Thus, with the exception of the use of small faculty grants to 
improve instruction, these practiceii have been urstd by many 
Institutions for a number of years and are, therefore, fairly 
traditional. 
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By themselves, ,the activities involve a relatively small ' 
^ number of faculty at any one time. The practices in this 

group, as the further analysis indicated, were most likely to 
be used at universities and larger four-year colleges. 

4. Emphasis on assessment . Four of the six practices with 
significant dt)adings'±rr-i:his group emphasize various 
assessment techniques as irieans of improving instruction. 
Formal ratings by students, by colleagues, and by a'dminis- 
. trators are among those^ listed in Table 15. A periodic 
review of all faculty members is also a common practice. 

It is -^interesting to note that ' the less formal assessment or 

J, 

analysis practices, such as the use of in-class videotapes or^ 
informal assessments by colleagues, are not part of the group. 
Trc^vol funds to at end professional conferences ^nd " 
, unpaid leaves for educational or development -purposes 
also had significant loadings on this factor. 

Among the types of institutions > two-year colleges 
V, (particularly public two-year college?) tended to ^mpliasize'^ the 
practices in this group. . 

"■■ ■ ' ' ' .. ' . \ 

Grouping Practices According to Rated Effectiveness 

Types of development programs might be based not only on the 

extent to which practices are used among institutions, but also on 

how effective the .respondents judged the practices to be'. Because 

.developmental practices can be effective e /en when they are not 
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being used by a large segment of the faculty, the structure of 
development programs' based on rated effectiveness may be quite 
different. Indeed, there are some interesting variations. 

A factor analysis of the respondents ' effectiveness ratings 
resulted in six factors or groups of practices that appeared to 
best describe the structure- As with the previous analysis, these 
six factors were correlated through factor exteHsion with the 
additional information- on the institutions and their development 
programs in order to better understand them'. The more significant 
practices within eacri factor and their factor loadinf^.s are presented 
in Table 16, The pYomax factor loadings for each practice on\all . 
* six factors may be found' in Appendix Three of the.factors are 
similar to, three from the factor analysis of uses: Instructional, 

assistanc e practices, Emphasis on assessment., and Traditional \ 

■ ■ . ' ■ / ' ' ' " \ 

practices. ^ < \ 

1.- Instructional asislstance practices . Special .assistance, in course 
design, .teaching strategies, audiovisual aids, testing, and 
instructional technology are the important practices in this 
first group. Other practices with high loadings are closely , , 
related to these, such as classroom visitations by an instruc- 
tional resource person, simulation- procedures to help faculty 
practice new skills, and the use of in-class videotapes. 

.2^ Workshops^^ and sim ilar presentations . The second 

group of practices consists entirely of workshops, seminars, or 
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Table 16 



'\ ' . Factor Arialy^is of the Ef feet iveness ;*Rat ingi? of 

the Faculty....J)eve.1opment Practices 

EL^iLiL 1 . (.F ac t or 1 ) ; Inst rue t j-ona. 1 Ass is t ance P ra c t i ces 

Specialists to assist individual faculty in instructional or course development by 

consulting on course objectives and course desigi». ' - 

Specialists to. help faculty develop teaching skills such as lecturing or leading 

discussions, or to encv">urage ase>of different teaching-learning strategies such as 

individuallsied instruction. 
.Specialists to. assist faculty in constructing tests or evaluating student performance. 
Assistance to faculty in use of instruct ionnl' technology as a teaching aid (e . g . '."'programmed 

learning or computer-assisted instruction). 
Specialists on campui^ to assist faculty '.u use of audiovisual aids in instruction, including 

. closed^-circuit television. ^ j>''''^'' * 

Classroom visitation by an instructional resource persv n ( i .e. , a development specialist), 

upon request, follcwed by a diagnosis of teaching. 
Simulated procedures wliich enable Tac'iTty to learn and practice specific teaching skills 

(e.g., micro-teaching). 
Analysis of Ln-class video tapes to improve Instruction. 

Personal counseling provided individual faculty members on career goals, and other personal 
development areas.' " 

f|roi ip^ J! ^S.^ ° LJ- Wo r k s 1 1 o ps > Sem inars, and Similar Present at i o n s 

Workshops or seminars on teaching and evaluating student performance-. 
Workshops or seminars to lielp Jaculty improve their researcli and scholarship skills. 
Workshops, seminars, or program to acquaint faculty witli goals of the institution and types 
of students enrolled, 

Worksliops cr program to ii«lp faculty ' improve their academic advising and counseling skills, 

Workshofis or presentations tiiat ' explore general' issues or trends in eduratior, ' 

Worki'diopw or prx>gr--^m in faculty af fective development — improving tlieir 'j'-irnrpersonal .skills or . 

their ability to work effectively in groups, exploring educational values, and similar topics. 
Workshop.s,..or presentat.lons. tliat explr re various methods or techn:^ues >»f ins i:ruc t ion . 

— ^^^P ^ (Fa ct or 3) : Grants and I'^ gyej Funds 

Travel j',rants„ to refresh or update knowledge in a particular field. 
Travel funds available to attend professional conferences, - . 

Summer grants for projects to improve Instruction or courses. 

Use of grants by "faculty members for developing new or different approaches to courses or 
teaching. *• . ' . 

Visiting scholars program that brings people to the- campus for short or long periods. 
Visitations to other institutions (or to other parts of this institution) to review ' 
educational progrr^ms or innovative projects. \ ; , 

■ ' ' ■ . ■'■ ■ ^// 

Croup 4 (Factor 4) : E mphasi s on Assessment/ 

Formal assessments by collec\gues for- teaching or course improvement (i. e ,, i^isi tat ions or use 

of assessment form), ' ' / 

^Systematic ratings of instruction by s tudents. used to help faculty improve./ 

Profession,-:! and 'personal development plan (sometimes called a growth contract for individual 

faculty members). < 
System for faculty to assess their own strengths and .areas needing improvement. 
Systematic teaching or course evaluat ions.' by an administrator for improvement purposes./ 
Informal assessments by colleagues for 'teaching or course improvement. ■ . - 

There is a* pe^riodic • review of the performance of ail faculty members, whether tenured^ or not. 

Group 5 (Factor 5): Tr aditional Practices 

Faculty exchange program with other institutions. " 

Faculty take courses offered by colleagues, 

Lighter than normal teaching load for first year faculty. 

A policy 'oC unpaid leaves that covers educational or development purposes. 
Sabbatical leaves with at least half salary. 

Group 6 (Factor 6): Lowiest Effectiveness Ratingj^ ' ' ;i 

Annual!' awards '.o faexilty for excellance in teaching, , . ! 

Circulation or newsletter, articles, etc, that are pertinent to teaching improvement or 

faculty development- „ ; ~ . . 

There is a period ic ' review o^ the performance of all faculty members , I whether tenured- or not. 



'Factor Load in 



.83 

.78 
.73 

.65 

.56 

.50 

.49 

.40 



.70 
. 69 

.61 
.59 
.57 

.55 
.50 



.70 
.68 
.59 

.5.S 
.48 

.42 



.78 
.70 

.69 
.67 
.53 
.46 
.38 



.75 
.60 
.56 
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.48' 
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.60 
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Isimileir types of activities. Seven had loadings of .50 or more; 

I » ■ 

those dealing with testing and with research and scholarship 



I skil.U^> headed the list, ^ ^ 

3. j Grants and trave l funds. Travel funds for conferences or to 
(update knowledge, along widVgrants for instructional 
improvement projects, are significant among this group of 

ractices. Bringing visiting scholars to :the campus or 
visiting other places to review new programs are also included. 
I Compared to the other groups of ptactices, those in this 
/ category were more likely supf^orted by money from foundations 
|\ or the federal government. ■ ' 

. 4. Emphasis on ' assessment , Various assessment practice's comprise 
the fourth factor, with formal rc»t:ags by colleagues and by 

students having the greatest emphasis. |Pro f essional and personal 

• . ' ■ ' ■ . .. „ ' . • ^ ., 

development pians ([or growth contractsO, ^^hich are in a sense a 

: . ■ M * ■ ' 

form pf assessment, are also part of this group-. 

Together, the practices in this category tend to involve 

more faculty than the other practices. ; Many student rating 'or 

' peer rating programs would understandably include a high 

proportion of faculty;, in fact, on sotite campuses it has , become - 

almost obligatory for faculty to collect student ratings 

their' teaching, ,^ ^ . — 

5. Traditional practices. Faculty exchanges, unpaid leaves of 

absences, sabbaticals, and the other ' activities listed in Table 16 
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are traditional ways of .renewing or developing faculty in that 
they have been, used by some institutions for a number of years* 
..Funds for these activities, .accordinf^ to tfle respondents, are 
largely made available through the institutions* general funds. 
Compared to the other groups of practices^, they tend to 
involve the smallest number of faculty • 

6. Lowest effective n ess ratings'^ . Two of the three practices in 

the last group had been given relatively low ratings of e^^ctive- ' 
ness by the respondents: annual teaching awards and tl>e 
circulation of newsletters or articles pertaining to teaching. 

l>/hich groups of practices were rated as most effective? For , each 
of the six groups of practices', identified through the factor analysis, 
of the respondents* ratings, a rough index of effectiveness was 
computed. The index was calculated by averaging. the percentages of 

^ . ■ \ r 

respondents who rated practices in the group as effective (see , ' 
Chapter 2). For example, for the Grants and travel funds factor 
th^re were six practices with fairly high loadings; an average of 
64 percent of the respondents reported -these six to be effective or 
very effective, thereby ranking the factor first in effectiveness. 
Ranked second was the group • of Instructional assistance ptac nices .(56%) 
Closely behind were Emphasis on assessment and Traditional practices , 
both with 53 percent. Ranked fifth v^re Workshops, semin ars, and 
Similar presentations , ^wlth an average of 46 percent of the respondents 
rating practices in this category as effective. As previously ■ 



discussed, the teaching avards-news letter group received the- lowest 
rating'. 

These indices of effectiveness for the six factors should be 
interpreted cautiously because, as noted in Chapter^?, thereV^ere 
significant variations in the ratings of practices within each of 
the si;c categories. For example, the respondents rated some of ,the - 
workshops a^^^^ as much more effective than others, 

V An , important part of. the value of a workshop, .is: not 
presented but how it fits in with the needs of the faculty . The 
same m^y be said about the. groups of practices. Some practices may 

be especially useful at a particular stage of a development program's ■ 

evolution, . - . 

. ■' ■ ■ <^ ■ . " , 

Interc grrelati ons among the Factors 

. Intercorrelations "among the six effectiveness factors and the 
■four uses factors are presented in Table 17. All the correlations 
are iri the low or moderate rang^ , indicating that the factors, or 
groups items, tend to be fairly independent of each other Thus , 
while there is some overlap, the factors are unrelated enough to eaih . 
-TO the r, tie represent somewhat distinct descriptions of development 
practices. , 

Character lsticg of Institutions with Comprehensive Development Prdp rams 
_ , _ Judging by the written descriptions of programs provided bymany 
respondents, it is apparent that many --colleges and universities had 
coraprv-hcnsive programs and provided a wide range of development 

■. r. .2'T~^ ■ ■■ ■ . 

■ Sepnrate factor analyses of practices (usea ifesponses) for the two- 

and four-year colleges were also conducted. A summary appears in 
Appendix F. ■ 
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Correlations among the 
Approximate Use Factors 
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activities for their staffs. What special characteristics, if any, 
did these institutions have? 

In an attempt to answer ^this question, the schools were ranked 
on the factors that resulted from the f.-^-tor analysis of the estimated 
use of practices (Table 15). An institution might be said to have a 
comprehensive faculty development program if it ''scored high'' on at 
least three of the four usage fact^ors. Conversely, an ins^titution 
that scored below average in at lea^t three of the four categories 
might be said to have a limited prograr! 

A comparison of . the approximately 25\^institutions that had 
''comprehensive" programs and the similar numb^^ with"limited" 
programs Indicated that size was critical. Abo^t 40 percent of the 
limited programs were at , colleges with fewer than l^QOO students 
enrolled. Only 16 percent 'of the comprehensive program^ v;were at 
'colleges of that size, \ 

Colleges that are very small (i.e., under 1,000 students) wcJuld 
generally be less able to afford a wide variety of development 
practices. Instructional development and other instructional 
assistance practices that rely on specialists would be especially 
.difficult for; these small colleges to support. Less money would also 
be av^ailable to finance faculty grants ,for tea*ching innovations, or: - - 
travel. 



^ ■■ 3 ^ . • 

Four factor scores were assigned each institution and an 
overall mean score (N-756) was computed for each of the four factors. 
An institution was designated "high" or "low" on each factor dependirig 
on whether its score was above or below the total mean. 
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Chapter 6 

• ■ i 

\ SOME Conclusions AND IMPLICATIONS' 

A variety of practices and .programs currently exist under the 
banner of faculty development, many of which have emerged in the,, 
last few years. How effective they are is -not yet entirely known. 
The views of people who direct or are knowledgeable about develop- 
. ment activities at 756 colleges and universities were the basis of 
this report. Their perceptions of the practices and programs on 
their campuses, while probably not free of bi^:s, help illuminate 
this burgeoning area.; Some implications of the findings follow. 

Faculty Tarticipation ■ ' 

In general the respondents thought that sizable numbers cf 

faci .ty members had been involved in development practices. Yet 

teachers who Wanted to get. better were the group most involved 

while those needing improvement were seen as least involved. 

\ ' 

Given the fact thaT^^rtiHipation in most development activities 

is usually voluntary, it should not be especially surprising, that 

good teachers who want to get better comprise the' major clientele. 

After all, they are frequently the m'ost/interested in teaching. ' 

They may also be the best group to involve in development activities 

in, the initial stages of a program so it does not get a reputation 

as largely a clinic for deficient teachers.. There is. probably no 

better way to drive faculty away from a program than to identify 

it as a .service for the^ihadequite . 
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Eventually, however, if development activities are to be 
deemed vortav^^ii^ , they should be subscribed to by more faculty 
who need t-/ improve. Universities an:^. the larger two^- and four- 
year colleges (i.e., colleges over 5,000 and 2,500 students, , 
respectively) had especially poor participation among faculty 
needing improvement, according to the respondents. Development 
activities will not necessarily make good teachers out of poor 
ones but they should help at least some; a few teachers might evei;i 
be counseled into other careers or "other academic respon,^ ♦ . ilitiiss 
on their own campus. How does one draw faculty needing improvement 
into development practices? One possibility that has been suggested 
is that every faculty member spend roughly 10 percent of his or her 
time in improvement activities (Group for Human Development in 
Higher Education, 1974). These four to six hours a week might be 
spent on any of a number of .activities , depending on the faculty 
member *s needs; for„ some, it might mainly inyolye helping other . 
teachers rather than receiving help. All of this ^could3_e_-- 
coordinated by a campus ' development office or depar tment-Ghairmen"" 

Another possibility, for involving more faculty In developmcint 
activities — particularly those most in need of improvement — is to. 
tie participation into the reward structure , Currently it seldom is. 
Thisr might be^^ accomplished by asking that faculty members submit 
accounts of their development actlviti es each year and that ^these 
be considered in the total evaluations of the individuals. 

Still another possible way to Increase involvement is to tailor 
programs to faculty needs and Interests. A carefully designed 



inventory of faculty naedri and attitudes may assist in identifying 
some preferred practices. On a continuing basis, faculty adyisory 
committees on development can also help keep programs cognizant of 
J^aculty opinion. " ^ " 

Practices . ' " 

^'Personal development'' is a recent anc much discussed aspect . 
of faculty development. Yet fewer than half the respondents said 
their institutions provided r ounseling ' or other personal development 
practices for faculty members. Faculty counseling is not a very 
direct way to improve teaching and consequently some development " 
people recommend., that personal or .therapeutic counseling should not 
be the immediate or central" concern of a faculty development program 
(^ergquist and Phillips, 1975). This seems like a reasonable position." 
In particular, development programs should probably not be expected 
to deal with ,.:faculty who have sarious emotional' problems . But 
fostering personal growth^ through interviews^ workshops^ and the 
like^ is another master. Soirie proponents argue' that, helping teachers 
gain a greater awareness of themselves , and their teaching styles 
..(Sanforu, 1971) or helping faculty improve their interpersonal skills 
•will make. them better professionals and better teachers. Like 
.psychological counseling for faculty, however, these art ivi ties may 
not be the most appropriate to launch a development program. 'In 
fact, when asked to , identify .practices that were little used on ' 
their campuses but which they considered essential to faculty : 
development, most respondents identified activities directly related 
to teaching improvement. 



Another practice that is not yet widely used but considered 
•:as having good potential is the growth contrax:t. These individual 
development plans (see Appendi:: C) were most <:ormnon at the two-year 
colleges and were ^een as effective by the vast majority of . 
respondents. A major advantage of these plans is that they attempt 
to .build on strengths and shore up weaknesses of faculty members on 
an individual basis. They. are also probably less threate-ning"To'"^^ "^^^ 
many people than formal ratings by colleagues or administrators. 

Another individualized practice used in development, is that of 
providing small grants to the faculty for teaching . improvements or ! 
innovations. This was common in the universities and larger colleges 
and was generally rated as effective. According to several published 
reports^, faculty who have received grants are, highly pleased with 
this practice (e.g., Davis, Abedor, and Witt, 1976). 

Some institutions may not have sufficient funds 'to. start or 
maintain small grants programs for instructional improvement.' 
Among the lesc; expensive practices rated effective by many respondentia 
were faculty exchanges or visitations to other institutions, and th& 
use of master teachers or faculty with expertise to work with other 
faculty. 

One^of -the least "effective practices, according to the respondents 
is the annual teaching award, which is used at over three-quarters of 
the universities. These awards are sometimes compared, to beauty 
contest prizes, and thus the assumption that *they provide^ in^centive 
to all teachers to improve teaching may not holdv At least one 
university was, hoping to do away with monetary awards for outstanding- 




teaching in \ favor of naming a^group of distinguished teachers each 
year*/ This group would then help promote good^ teaching on campus. 

Formal ratings of faculty by students were widely used among 
the institutions in the sample, though it is not clear that teaching 
improvement was always the sole purpose for collecting ratings.- 
Some research evidence indicates that student ratings can lead to 
moderate changes in some teachers (Centra, 1973) • Often, 
unfortunately, teachers receive little interpretation of their 
results; even worse, teachers with poor ratings are n|ot always 
sure what to do about them. Perhaps student ratings could be 
more effective if used as a catalyst for. bringing faculty into 
other teaching improvement activities on campus. 

Pro grams ■ ; • . 

The factor analysis identified four groups o^ practices based 
on their use. These groups provide some clues about the kinds of 
development programs different types of institutions seem to employ. 
One group of practices is fairly traditional in that, with'^'one 
exce;:^tion, -it-includes activities that have been part of faculty . 
development for some time. These more traditilDnal development 
efforts, such as sabbaticals and temporary teaching load reductions, 
were typical of some of the larger colleges and universities in 
the sample. Another set of related practices , found getherally in 
some of the sfnaller colleges, consist of those run by and for the 
faculty. Examples are the use of senior, teachers or faculty with 
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expertise to help other faculty. These smallv^.r colleges were less 

able to afford specialists in "instructional assistance," the third 

• category of practices. On Xhe other hand, several of the larger 

two-year colleges and universities in the sample apparently had 

enough resources and staff to support specialists in instructional 

development, audiovisual aids, or other instructional services. 

The fourth and last group of practices emphasizes assesslnent 

techr^iques (e.g. , ratings by students, colleagues, administrators); 

thztse practices were most common among the two-year colleges. 

These four descriptions provide a somewhat different view of 

development programs than do the heuristic models discussed by 

Bergqui'st and Phillips (1975) and by Gaff (1975) , though . the. - • 

— 'ins tract ion^^^ category does overlap with their shared 

concept of instructional development . 

Judging by the further information provided by the institutions 

in tne sample, programs in faculty develo'^mfent varied in other" ways 

as .well as those described above. Some colleges had a few uncoordina 

practices with minimal budgets. Limited faculty development programs 

if they can be referred to as programs, were most likely. to be found 

among the small" colleges in, the sample with under 1,000 students 

enrolled. It should be added, hoiS^ever, that several larger ins titu-^ 

^ . . ' ' • 

tions — including some, of the most prestigious-- reported (in response 

■ . " ■ \ 

to the initial letter) that they did not have programs in faculty 
development. 

Some development programs appeared to operate on the fringes, 
of the schools they served: coordinators reported generally 



minimal faculty participation and,, in some instances, that a ' 
significant part of their support came from foundations or the 
government. « 

Over 40 percent of the institutions (two-thirds of the 
universities) .had some kind.a^ development unit. Some had 
decentralized offices. A few units included several specialists',^ 
in s.uch areas as instructional development, .evaluation, technology, 
and media. The majority, however, had more modest staffs— often 
only a .Hi;xector or coordinator. Found frequently at medlum-srzed 
two-- and (our-year 3^^^ these units had existed only 

two or three years and had not yet. been evaluated adequately. Ih 
fact, fewer than a fifth of all institutions had not yet completely 
evaluated their programs or activities. * 

■ \ . ■ ■ 

A Final Word ^ - ' 

The upsurge of faculty development- in' the 1970s can be compared, 
in some. ways, to. the concern for student development a few decades 
ago, when the personal development of students was first einphasized 
as an important supplement to their academic growth. That concern 
helped spawn an array of counseling and other student services that 
can be found on most carepusfig today. Will faculty development 
programs also become an established part of higher education? - No 
■doubt some of the practices that have existed over the years will 
continue, but wh^t about recent emphases on personal and prof ess.'.onal 
growth, on organizational development, and on the newer procedures ; 
for improving instruction? Will the special development units _or. 
offices becorne permanent f acuit-y— servfces? 
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Although outside fiands have helped many institutions start or 
expand faculty development programs, mucti of the ongoing financial 
support for development activities, judging by the results of this 
study, comes from the ins.titutions. themselves. Whether institutions 
will continue to sustain development programs may Very well depend 
on the demonstrated impact of the programs.. 
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' p :v : Appendix A - . 

\K^)tu:^AT^a?<A^.Tf<^TlSG ^h:uv i<:k phinckton, 08546 



-frr** tia*j . 



November 21, 1975 



Dear President : 



J^e rara under tsk^^^ a survey fef faculty development programs at colleges " : 

md miv^XB±^ is supported byj the 

TTSxxoii^^ : purpose is to describe existing programs 

thst are attexmpting to help facvity members 'grov^-ln teaching effectiveness, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ -^^^^ know /if your institution has wfiat you would 

y\c6nBMBt: 'm.. o,^SBniZ'Gid^^ or s^ t of practices for ' faculty (development and 

improving; ins^ have f^uch- ^i program^i we would also like the name 

of the cqordln^cor .at person most knowledge^ibie about it, ^We. are interested in 

.;:.knoyl'ng-v-of .t^^ if .l-t./is-. not.-\lnstitution--*wide;^ • ■ 

provide thisrintormation in the. space below* arid return this 
letter -ti) thr enclosed prepaid envelofpe We ^lan to- cont^Qct ^that person 

-0:e:^t-hQSie:-per/. ^■:.ijil?;ecrIy.for- addi^ionaX'-lnformatiottv.' • . .. ■■■■ , 

; vv>- jv>i:jr help^ We wJLll; be ^ubliishing a summary of our findings 

■:'|!ind'/-e3cp>sctV:':^^^^ you,»;>.;: ■ ■ 

'^v/ ■ ■ ■ ^' ' ■ Sincerely ^ . 




John A . Ccsritra , Project Director 



pi^uB your imtiVAnAm or. any part of yjour institution » ''bai/e an organized 
'^^jp'^ogtnd ox Bet of practices fo?' faculty' jdevfelppment 4nd im|>roving instruction T 



No 



(or who is t\y^ person most knowledgeaole 
than ont* program — e.g., in different 



coordinating.- the pragra.m 
?S;.'^;WboM^^^ yk^T i.ner;itutlpn has^^mor^it 

:.. ''•pat£!0''c*f the univerBlty-- pleaac list th(^ additional names and addresses the 



Appendix B: Survey Questionnaire 

SURVEY OF FACULTY^ DEVELOPMENT PRACTICES 

Return to: Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540 
Attn: John Centra, R-Zzj- 



Code No. 



Listed below pre a number of practices that mK..- i^e used to help faculty\develop in their variety of roles 

SnH wn.';!'Ic^4^L-^''^ru' ^e^^^'^o^ P'l^^^e indicate ^ . .r^Xte n^ to whiclr the practice is used at your institution 

and your estimation of how e^f festive i t has been 'ds a . valopment practice^ The extent of use is! of course. 

bv nn?v^rfi;^T ^e^^t^yhile it has been. A practicb may b^e very effective even, though used 

oy only a small portion of the faculty (or vice versa). ; . •, . 



Extent .tcj- which it is used at your institution. 

0 Not -used (or not available) 

1 Used by fewer than 5 percent of the faculty 

2 Used. by about 5-20 percent of the faculty 

3 Used by about 20-50 percent of the faculty 

4 ■ Used by over 50 percent of the faculty. 



Practice . 

(If you would 1 ike to' cainnent about any practice, 
pl^^aso do so below) 

^- .Work s hop sx Seminar s , Progra ms (Disregard box at left 
.of each/practice unt'l you reach Part III of the 
questionnaire. 

QJ ^- W^^rkshops or presents tion^; that explore various methods 
pr techniques- of instruction." 

Q ^./workshops, seminars, or short^^c^ourses that rciview subject 
I iiiatter or introduce new knowledge in a. field. 

[J . ^. Workshops or seminars deal f'ng wi th new or different 
. [ approaches to develop curricula..-- \, 

D n- Workshops or seminars on testing and evaluating student 
/ . per iOnnance. 

^rj /S'. Workshops, seminars, or program to acquaint faculty with. 
;. J QP.^.l^ of.:the institution and typos of, students enrolled. 

Pjl 6. Workshops or program to help faculty improve their 
|: -T^^^^-^"^^^ advising and counseling ski 1 1 s. 

Qj| 7. js^orkshops or seminar;s to help faculty improve their 
I iresearch and scholarship skills. 

8. ,>lorkshop5, seminars, or program to improve the management 
of departmental operations. j 



If used, how effective or worthwhile do you think 
it-has- be^^n at your institution as a deveTo'pment 
practice, j . \ 

0 Absolutely no idea of its effectiveness 

Not j/ery effective (or worthwhile) 
Somewhat effective 
Effective 

Very; effective (or worthwhi 1 e) 

■ \ Es.. "^tion oi' 

Approximate Use . Effectiveness 

(Circle one response (ResponcTonly if used) 
in each row) \ 



9. .'Workshops or presentations that ^jJ^pe--<jeTjefal i ssu 
; trends in education. 



■LjJ lO-^Wort5>.0^orfr' )rogram in faculty affective development--* 

lity to, 
valu{^s , 



;1 



'iJyTmproving. their jinterpersonal skills or their abi 1 i ty to 
. I work effejjtively in groups, .exploring, educational * ' 
,yand similar topics ; j ' - ( 

[ Other, workshops.' seminars . etc. (please ;iis^ and comment on use and effectiveness 
1 /Coi^ents about above practices: ' 



0 


1 2 


0 


1 2 


0 


1 2 


0 • ' 


1 2 


0 


1 2 


0 


. 1 2 




3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



1 J?--''^- 
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Practic e 

(If you would like to coimient about any practice, 
please do so below* 

B. Analysis or Assessment Practices 

K Systematic ratings of instruction by students used to help 

facul ty improN/^e. 

2. Formal assessments ""By^cbTTeaguVs ^f^ teaching or course 
improvement (i.e., vis i taticns- or use of assessment form). 

[7j 3,. Informal assessments by colleagues for teaching or 
course improvement. 

Q 4. Systematic teaching or course evaluations by an administrator 
for improvement purposes. i 

[J 5. System for^faculty to assess their own strengths and areas 
needing imarovement. 

[71 6. Classroom visi tation by an instructional resource person 
(i.e., a developiT.ent specialist), upon request, followed 
by a diagnosis of teaching. ^ . 

Q] 7. Analysis of in-class video tapes to improve instruction. 

[71 8. Faculty with expertise consul t wi th other-facul ty on ioaching 
or course improvement.. 

[7] -9.- 'Master teacners'' or senior faculty work closely with new or 
apprentice teachers. 

P] 10. Professional and perr.onal development plan (sometimes called, 
a growth contract )• for individual faculty members. 



Approximate Use 
(Circle one response 
in each row). 



Effectiveness i , 
(Respond only if used) 
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O 
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Uu 
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3, 
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0 


1 


2 
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4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 



1 "2 

"1 — 2 



1 



1 



0) 

•a 

o 
c 

r— 
0) 

4J 
3 

r— 

o 

to 
< 



0; 
If- 



♦J 
x: 



O 



> 



0) 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

:2 3 4, 



3 4 

3 4 

3 ' 4 

3 4 

3 4 



Other types of analysis or assessment practices (list with estimates of use anf effectiveness ) . 
above practices. " 



Comnents about 



C. Media, Technology , Course Development 

r-| 1. Specialists on campus to assist faculty in use of . audiovi sual _ - 

, aids in instruction, including closed-circuit television. . 0 1 2 3 4 0 1 2 3.^ 

2. Assistance to facuHy in use of Jnatructional technology. 



as a teaching aid. (e.g., 
assisted instruction). 



protTrammed learning or computer- 



1 2 3-4 



[71 3. S"Decial ists ■ to ass ist. faculty in constructing tests or / . . . 

evaluating student. performance. ' ' 0 1 2 3 4 .0, 1 .2 i 4 

(J .4. Specialists to assist individual faculty in instruction,., y '/ / 

or course development by consulting on course objectives and -> -a ' o / 2-^ 3 t/" 

'course 'design. ^ I '\ ^ ^ ^ 1^ 

vP 5. Special ists to help, facul ty "develop teaching skill s such asj / -^i 

lecturing, or T'eading discussions, or to encourage use of — — ' " ~ . 

; ■ .- .differentT^teaching-l earning strategies " . . 

• instruction.. ^: — 0 1 2 3 4 0 1 2. 3 4 

Q 6. Simulated procedures which enabl e facul ty to learn anrf 

practice specific teaching skills (e.g., micro-teaching). 0 12 3 4 0 12 3 4 

Q) '7. Special professional library readily accessible to faculty . ■ 

. -r- deal ing with instructidnaT methodology, teachinb sMlls, • 

.ipsychology. of learning/ and similar' topics. ' 0 1 2 3 4' 0 1 ^^2 3 4 

.' Other types of media , .technology , .or course development practices. Comments about above practices: : 










4-» 
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•r- 






<v 


ai 
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4-' 




-o 
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s: 






>• 
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4 



■ ; r-3r Approximate Use Effectiveness 

(Circle one response frPeach row){Responcl only if used) 

go 
LO 

U. Miscellaneous Practlceb ■ o w ^ A 

■'O 1. Use of grants by faculty members for developing new or 

different approaches to courses or teaching. 0 12 3 

*Q 2. Visitations to other institutions (or to other parts. of this 
' institution) to review educational programs or innovative 

projects. 0 1 2 3 4 0 1 2 3 4 

* D ^' P^iculty exchange program with other institutions. 0 12 34 0 1234 

. Q 4. Faculty take courses offered by colleagues. 0.1234 01234 

m 5. Personal counseling provided individua^l faculty members on 

career goals, and other personal development areas.. 0 1 2 3 4 , 0 1 2 3 4- 

, Other miscellaneous practices. Comments about above practices: ' -1.-^—. 



ri. Pleas*:- indicate whether your institution has each of the following practices or not. 
effectiveness on the same scale of one to four. 



, ' ■ ■ Practi ce 

(If you would like to comment about any practice, 
please do so below. ) 

-:^—-k-^mnuaT~a wards, to faculty for excellence in teaching. , - 

rj 2. Circulation of newsletter / articles , etc. that are pertinent 
to teaching improvement or faculty development. 

3. A. specific calendar pefiodTs set aside for professional 
development. ■•■ ' 



□ 



4. There' is a periodic review of the performance of all 
■faculty members, whether tenured or not. 



"EI] 5: Sabbattical leaves with at least half .salary. 

[j 6. A policy of unpaid leaves that covers educational or 
development purposes. . 

Q 7. Lighter than normal teaching lo5'd for first year faculty. 

3. Temporary teaching load reductions to work* on a new course, 
major course revision ^ or reseaj^ch area. 

I D ^' Travel grants to refresh or upd|^te knowledge in a 
i particular field. \ 



Travel funds available to atterjd profexsjoiia-l--Gonf erences . 
jjMQ5jJ^i-ng--Sreha]-arS^WograV that 'people, to the campus 



2 = 



y for short or long periods. " . ' . J^- 

13 "12. Summer, grants for projects to'improve instruction or courses. 
,13^3. There is a campus, commi ttee. on faculty development. 
Other practices. Comments about above practices: . 



-f¥acttce'^sts 
Practice does 
not exist 

1 2 
1 2 



2 

2 
2 



2 



If yes» estimate its 

Respond only if practice exists 

0 , Absolutely no idea of 

i t s effecljj^es-s— 

1 — -ilot~v^fy'''effecti ve 

2 .. Somewhat effective . 

3 Effective 

4 Very effec ti ve 

0 1*2 3 4 



0 
'^O 
0 ' 



12 3 4 



12 3 4 



1 2 3 4 



II. Are there practices that have-not, been adopted or are not widely used a.t your institution that you would consider 
essential to faculty development? .'Pleas£ use the_list o-f practices provided under Parts f (A thru D) and H and 
select up to fj^ by putting a check- (/T'in the. box to the left of the particular practice. Add any\ others h«re: 



IV. What proportion- of each of the following groups of 
faculty members would you estimate has been 
generally most involved in development activities? 

Approximate Proportion 
(Circle one in each row) 
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1. Younger faculty in their 
first years of teaching. 

2. Faculty with over 15 or 
20 years of teaching 
experience. 

3. Nontenured faculty 

4. "Tenured facul ty 

"5. "Good teachers who want 
to get better 

6. Faculty who, really ne^d 
to improve 

7. Other (speci fy) 



Very 
few 



Some 
. 2 

2 
2 

' 2 



About 
half 



Most 
4 

4 , 

4 

4 



y. Fundi ng 



A. 



Approximately what proportion of the tolaJL iPoney- 
soent forj^aciili^^ at your 

-rnTT^tl^UTTorTduring the past year has come fron 
each of the following sources. The total should 
add to 100 percent. \ ' > 

Wri te in approxi- 
mate percentage * 

1. Institutional general fund ' _. %_ 

2. Grant from federal govern- 

ment or fpundation % 

1 3. Direct funds from' the- state 

4. Other 



Should. add to: l00% 



B. What pe»'cent of the total annual institutional 
budget does #1 above represent. (Circle one.) 



1. o-n 

2. 2-4% 

3. 5-7% 



4. 
5. 



8-10% 
Over 10:^ 



C. Has the proportion of the annual institutional 
budget used for iv.cu'ity development (circle one): 

1. Increased over toe past two years? 
. 2, Oecreas'i^d over the plast two years? 
3. Remained about the same? 

vr,r.-. Organization > . c 



A. Does your institution have an on-campus person 
1 or unit(s) for faculty development., or instruc- 
I . tional improvement (e.g/. Office of Faculty ' 
rl.^^'Development, Instructional Resource Uni t, 
■Teaching Improvement Uni t, etc. )? 



1 . Yes 



No 



B. 



If y^: 
and Vi 
siopa^ 



, please list the title of the unit*(s)_ 
:^ number of full-time equ1-va'l:ent~p"rofes- 
■stirff "involved. 



VII. 



Is your institution part of a consortium or • 
regional group that concentrates on faculty 
developi:)ent? . 



"'1. Yes 
"If yes, give the name.^ 



No 



VIII. 



'Has there beenj'an evaluation of the faculty devel- 
opment program' or activities at your institution? 

1 . Yes 2. No 3. Only in part 

If yes or in part, could you describe it below or 
provide a -copy of the report if available? 



IX. Insti tu tional Characteristic s (Circle one in each 
category) I 

A. 1. Two-year institu^tipiL 
— F'O ur-^year~coTTeg e 
3. University (with doctoral programs )- 
4 • PjCoXes si ona 1 - school V'Tpec i f y 



B. Source of control : 

1.,. Private 

C. Religious affiliation: 



1 . 
2. 



None 

Protestant 



3. 
4. 



2. Public 



Ca thol i c 

Other rel iqious group 



Total siudent enrollment (full-time): 

"1 . Under 1000 4. 5000-10,000 ■ 

2. 1000-2500 5, 10,000-20,000 

3. 2500-5000 6. Over 20,000 



Name of institution^ 

Yciir name 

Title 



Finally, we invite you to include additional comments 
about the faculty. developme?)t' program or practices at 
your insti tution--its basic strategy or emphasis, its 
most critical problems, etc. If there' is a document 
that describes your? program, you rriay want to forward 
a copy to 'us. Comments may be made on a separate 
sheet of paper: . ' 



title 



number 



C. How long hV.> it (have th^y) existed? 
N. . _'. (i)umber of years) 



ERiC 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND COOPERATION. 
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Appendix C " 

\- 

. »■ * ^ • 

The Growth Contract 

. -The following is an- example of a long-term growth contract 
used by one college. As described in the summary, each faculty 
member negotiates a development 

Advisor every^jeour years. More typical are growth contracts that 
are ''negotiated*' every year by the individual s\raff member and a 
contract team. The team consists of the department chairman (or 
similar administrator) , colleagues and possibly a development 
officer, students, and community representatives. The team meets 
with the individual during the year to help assess progress and 
to offer suggestions. 



Appendix C 
Example of Long-Term Growth ContTacF 



THE CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM AT AUSTIN COLLEGE 

By ' ' ■ 

-T. Dan T. Bedsole , Executive Vice President 
and Dean of, the Faculty 



Summary 



Austin College's Career Development Program / now in its fourth year of operation, 
is designed to stimulate, encourage, and promote faculty growth and development. " 
It is believed that faculty obsolescence can be preyenteAlhr-oug^i-pa^r^^ 
every faculty ^[nejiihLe, *n~GoHeiensiIppof^ efforts based on definite . 
^understandings and\;v ramitments . Requirements and ^xpectatidns for each faculty , 
inember are explicit and carefully stated so as to c|irectly promote continuing self- 
renewal. - \ . . : 

' . \ • . , .. . - 

• ■ ""\^ . ■ 

The program does not discard the traditional system of tenure and rank, but in effect, 
redefines these more viably within a career planning approacH\ba sed on high standards 
of performance . An alternative is thus provided to the rigidities; all top prevalent in 
>many college personnel systems. Faculty competence can bo maintained and upgraded 
without using demoralizing constraints such as tenure quotas . The\ methodology of — 
accountability and evaluation is utilized consistent with the positivX nature of ^*he 
program. '\ ' . . 

This program involves the entire faculty and administrative staff at AustinXCollege, / 
requiring each person to develop and get approved a carefully considered, rong- 
range career development plan. V\Ahile it is expected that each plan will be imple- 
mented conscientiously, revisions may ba made as needed in subsequent year3\ l^- 

This mt^." is that rjiy faculty member, whether tenured or not , works out, at four-\ 
year intervals; a Tv^^gotiated , individuall2ed statement of. career plans and aspiration^v 
for continued professiona'l^development , j\'ith emjDhasis on a creative role -is aa 
effective teacher and 'faculty member durMig the five-year period ah«^dL-..i?lci'iiS-^^^^ 
regular, systematic evaluation using a variety of|,''means~and sources are an integral 
part of career development planning * 



At the end of each academic year the faculty member has a conference with h\</her 
Career Development Advisor, typically the Associate. Dean who serves as Exv^cutive 
for the faculty member's area or^division. The two of them discuss the degree of 
•success attained for goals and objectives set for the year, consider evaluation 
plans and results, and review progress toward th^ long-range goals of the faculty 
member's Career Development Plan. An essential aspect of the program is pro- 
vision by the College of funds for expenses incurred by facility for self -renewal 
activities . ■ . \ I ' ' ; 

In this comprehensive, caring approach the College is determined to demonstrate ' 
its concern lor the continuing growth and' self-renewal of its faculty along with its , 
concern for the immediate success of its various programs.. If faculty perceive , 
such concern and com^mitment, the College -s Jong-term viability as an institutiohv. 
of exC'llence will undoubtedly be enhanced c " 
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Appendix D 



.Factor Analysis of Approximate Use of the Faculty Development 

\ ^"ctices /Ft omax Prlmary^Factor Loadings - - 

: -, ' 756" Institutions 
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Factor Analysis of the Effectiveness Ratings of^the Faculty Development" 

ic_e5 >..JRr-Gmax-^^ Factor Loadings 

756 Institutions 
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Appendix F ... - i 

Factor Analysis ^of Practic - (Approximate Use) Within 
Two- and Four-Year Colleges 

Separate factor analyses of responses from the two- and 
four-year college groups allow a closer look at patterns of 
practices within each of the two types of institutions (there 
were not enough universities for a separate analysis of that group). 
Vhe promax. primary factor ,1^^^^ based on the estimated use of 

the practices are given in the f ollowing_ twg.j.page&-— The 'reader 
H^ai_want--to-'sru^^^ more closely, but in general: 

- For both types of colleges, the first, factor or group of 

practices consisted largely of workshops. 

_ ■ \ * . , 

- The second factor, ag^iin for both two- and four^-year colleges, 
were the instructional assistance practices. 

- For ^ four-year colleges , the third group of practices were 



ma 



[jnly thosje in which soji/e of the;faculty pjrovided assistance to 



otjlers (ecg., senior faculty or faculty with . exT^e.rtise providing 
help). ^Also included were some aisessment practices and personal 
development or counseling practices. Activities emphasized on the 
fourth factor were grants for instructional improvement projects 
and travel. ^ • 

- For the two-year colleges, formal or informal assessments by 
colleagues distinguished the third factor. Jhe fourth group included 
only a few practices, with a periodic review of al^ faculty members . 
and/the use ^of student ratings being two t:hat,.seem^ 1 
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Appendix F 

Factor^- Analysis of Approximace Us'e'dt Practices Among^ 
Four-Year Colleges, Promax Prima,ry Factor Loadings 

315 Colleges / 
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' Additional Topics - Listed by Respondents 

for Workshops, Seminar"^ , and Similar Presenta(:ioits. 

Developing perf or^.iance objectives • ' 

Developing better faculty-administration communication. ~ - 

Interdisciplinary' discussions (e.g., around Ascent of Man — TV program) 

Colloquium on importance of teaching on this campus—especially its 

impact on merit, promotion, and tenure. 

"Role of; private Christian education. 

\ ■ *'*-■•.■, ■ - - ' 

Workshops dealing with career plavining for faculty and students, 



as well as alternative roles in the classro 



om. 




Workshops dealing with such institutional prcTctices as the budgeting 

sj^stem/ . ' ^ 
Teaching assistant orientation — all day workshop. ' ' ^ . 

Teachi^Tig the nontraditidnal or high irisk student . 

Faculty retreat tb consider learn ng theory, and teaching practice . 
In-service [:rafnJng course in \^roup dynamics (sensitivity training) . 
To improve lec[tur/^g ^d^ discuL^sion questioning techniq^^^^ /j 
To hel]>,,,students with writing. " . 7 

Workshop for freshman and sophomore advisors.' . • j 

TeachiAg m'ethods ''workshops : (1) Keller Method (PST.) ; (2) Contract- 

T€:aching; :(3) Using Discussioii Effectively. 
Program in faculty 'spiritual deve^lopmen?: . 

Retreats for departments and divisious' to discuss methods per/inent 
'•■'/■ ■ ' ' { .' / ■ ' ' 

<6fi^emic unit (e.g.. The Division of Natural Sciencei 

■ ' ■/ 

y . : ■ ■ ■■■ -87- 

■ , • -,95; 



compared approaches to laboratory instruction by different 
departments). * ^ 

On the use^of audic visuals . ?> , ' i 

Summer v;orkshops in caurse development for staff in team taught cou 
Local symposium on- recent developmeniii in a field, usually conducted 
at departmental 

Competency based education workshop. / 

■ ■ ^ i ■ ■■. ' ^ " ■'• ' ■ \ 

Assessing experiential learning. ^ 

■ ' ' ' \ ^ < ' ^ ^ 

Computer assisted [Instruction . 

Grant writing. ' , ^ - 

Full faculty 'ednf ere; > with" a professional conference leader to 

confront curriculum and educational goal issues fn'areas of * 

internal conflict. 



